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SEA-GULLS. 
1) ASHES of gray on a sombre sky 
Over a restless and leaden sea, 
Stately, unwearied, they float for aye, 

Au endle’ , wandering company. 
With mournful call to the fated ship, 

Fanning the sails with their outstretched wings, 
Tossing with many a rise and dip 

Under the prow where the white foam clings. 
Fading away through the silvery haze 

Where dull skies blend with a darkening deep, 
As fade the thoughts of fair by-gone days, 

Or shadowy dreams in a troubled sleep. 
Spirits, perchance, from some drowned forms fled 
To keep weird guard o'er the sea-held dead. 

Ausert Payson TERHUNE. 


CHANGING COSTUMES. 

6 gener: is a world of comfort in the comparative freedom 

which we now enjoy from the tyrannous rule of an 
absolutely rigid fashion. A generation or so ago, or even 
later, every one had to look like a stereotyped edition of the 
first fashion plate of the season. To vary from the type, 
to vary from the prevailing color in which it was worn, 
was to be beyond the pale -dreadful fate!—and the utmost 
latitude was some slight difference in trimmings; aud this 
variation, and the richness or cheapness of the material, 
made almost all the distinction there was in the dress of those 
who came out of the front of the brownstone dwellings and 
of those who came out of the back alleys. 

Those fashions were directed by the caprice of the favor- 
ites about athrone. The woman who had something to con- 
ceal concealed it, and all the world of women in Christen- 
dom must do as she did, whether they had anything to con- 
ceal or not; or else she had something to reveal, and the 
world of women must keep step and adopt her habit 
whether they had anything to reveal or not. Now we are 
set free from the thraldom of kings’ favorites; we acknow- 
ledge, no ove exactly knows why, the authority of certain 
types sent out from Parts, from London, from Berlin, all 
less harmonious with each other, varying just 
enough to give freedom, and we adapt the type to our 
individual need and faney, making still further variation, 
imost usually preferring it as we see it worn by some one 
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who has an air and style of her own, so that on a base relat- 
ing to prescribed shapes all manner of modulations flourish, 
preventing the weary ing of the eye with sameness, and allow- 
ing for personal taste and choice. 

Perhaps we have vever had a more graceful or proper 
shape for a short skirt than that which now prevails, allow 
ing for the free movement of the limbs, sweeping off with 
its fulness behind, and supporting itself, so that while it pre 
sents long lives of grace it does not drag or receive the soil 
of the And in the evening gown, the large 
drooping sleeve has made any extremely low cut to the waist 
seem inconsistent and inharmovious, for without bare arms 
wliy bare the shoulders and breast? So only just enough of 
the throat and chest is bared to give the head its proper 
setting, a thing exceedingly well fitting to the presumed 
modesty of the bud. Thus, while we have revived the va- 
luminous sleeve of the time of the Stuarts, again of the 
Georges, again of fifty years ago, we have revived it with 
constant improvement, fashions, like other things, moving 
in a spiral, every round a degree higher than the preceding 
round, 

Thus perhaps in time we shall evolve the ideal dress, 
which will meet at once all the requirements of comfort and 
of a sense of beauty and fitness, and of that chic without 
which no dress quite fills the eye. Undoubtedly we shall 
always be, in a measure, dependent upon our dress, for there 
is some truth in the old saying that fine feathers make fine 
birds. Yet even should a model dress ever be devised, we 
flatter ourselves that a fashion journal would still be re- 
quisite to tell how to make it, vary it, and beautify it. Re- 
collecting the beauty of various of the medieval costumes 
that did not change in a lifetime, it is evident that dress 
need not rely upou constant change for its charm. Change 
may be confined to the ornament upon a substructure that 
remains the same, and a woman, as we frequently see to-day, 
in the revival of old costumes from old portraits, may be 
lovely im ihe gown of her grandmother 
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THE SPARKLING WORD. 

T. girl who dresses well, talks well, and dances well will 

always be a success, as it is called, in the gayer sort of 
society, quite irrespective of the facts of fortune, accom- 
plishment, or beauty. She will never suffer for partners, 
for the partner of dances is looking only for the pleasure of 
the moment, and is not necessarily thinking of anything fur- 
ther, and so the young lady is just as likely to have a ‘‘ good 
time” if she is the poor relation as if she"is the million-heir- 
esa, provided in the ways just specified she can make others 
have a good time too, 
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This faculty of making others enjoy themselves is really 
a gift; but it may also, in a high degree, be made an accom- 
plishment, and it oars eaey on good-nature and genu- 
ine good feeling—the, rfeit never passes. Every one 
loves to be happy, andhappiness is contagious; and every 
one loves to be happy with a clear conscience, and the good- 
nature that takes no advantage, that makes no exaction, and 
that amuses with no unkind drollery, is an excellent foun- 
dation for the attainment of this accomplishment. Every 
girl, then, should begin early to cultivate any faculty for 
drollery she may possess, without condescending to satire 
and unkindness. If she indulges in these, those around her 
may find her amusing, and may,laugh with her for the mo- 
meot, but she may be sure that after ali they will leave her 
with a bad taste in the mouth, so to say, and long after 
they have forgotten the pleasurable laugh they will remem- 
ber the sting of the words, and in the end the whole business 
will react upon herself. 

It will presently come to be understood that it is not all 
an amiable nature that finds and makes amusement by 
sharpening the wits on the foibles and frailties of others, 
that tears this one’s dress and that one’s manners to pieces, 
that makes them, unconscious and unguarded, the target for 
its sallies, that has no mercy, and, so long as the laugh rises, 
cares not on what wounds the lash falls. It is the same 
quality carried to a savage power that makes the red Indian 
women delight in the torture of the victim and laugh at his 
writhing endeavor to hide pain. And the owner of such a 
nature will have no permanent success, will in the long-run 
find admiration turning into wonder and dislike, and will 
eventually make its own unhappivess, not only losing love 
and friendship, but becoming a torment to itself. 

Good taste long since ruled gossip and scandal out of the 
refined drawing-room; if it is heard at all among women of 
the better sort it is in the retirement of boudoir and morn- 
ing-room, bebiud curtains, and with the finger on the lips, 
half veiled in innuendo and glance askance. The same 
good taste has decided that personalities are almost equally 
offensive, and that nothing is more vulgar than the laugh 
raised at the expense of another. Things have reached that 
point of improvement in manners and morals that if we have 
not a virtue we must in a measure assume it, and if we are 
not possessed with the spirit of Christian gentleness we 
must act as though we are, anything else being bad form, 
inasmuch as it is poor taste and ill behavior. Perhaps it is 
a good sign of the times when the Christian virtues are so 
much the fashion that one must put them on as one puts 
on a garment, because it will not do to be without. The 
next thing may be the natural outgrowth in which they are 
an integral part of the individuality. It will be evident 
then, even more than it is now, that the first element of gen- 
tlehood is obedience to the commandment ** that ye love one 
another.” ‘ 

Let our young aspirant, therefore, learn the art of gay 
repartee without a sting, without the lash. It is wot diffi- 
cult to learn, if she begins at home with those about her. 
constantly regarding their feelings while seeing all the 
sport there is in every subject, if that is her natural bias, 
accustoming herself to the ‘‘ retort courteous,” and to that 
pretty persiflage which fills the moment and is forgotten. 

Let her remember that she always seems, and is, lovelier 
when admiring than when criticising, not overlooking the 
fact meanwhile that the brightest conversation is that which, 
like the sea, has a weighty body under all its foam, and that 
she will be pardoned freely for every word of sense she utters 
that shows thought or cultivation or an original point of 
view, and is not lugged in by the ears or dwelt upon at too 
great length, but that she will never be pardoned for bitter- 
ness, or for a jest that is forced. 


THE MAJOKWS NIKCH. 


7 W HOPPERS, when 
| he tells you a 
| story, insists on bein 





directly in front o 
you, commanding all 
of your face and as 
much of your eyes as 
possible. Then he 
thrusts his bands in 
his pockets, twitches 
his shoulders, sways 
lightly on his feet, and proceeds. To-day the story was 
about Lampson. Whoppers thought it funny; but then 
Whoppers always enjoys anything at the expense of his 
friends. It seems that Lampson has been going to “ the 
Crafismen’s” a great deal of late—that cozy little club on a 
side street, where the men have been wont to pride them- 
selves so long on their sense of good-fellowship. Lamp- 
son is an enthusiast, is always heart and soul in some new 
movement of the day, talking incessaniiy of it. His friends 
who take life more easily are dreadfully bored by this. One 
of them at the club the other night had an inspiration. He 
posted a large placard by one of the small doors leading 
from the lounging-room. ‘‘ Exit in case of Lampson,” it 
read, 

Whoppers laughed when he told me, and tried to hold me 
with his eye until I joined him. But somehow I can never 
laugh when Whoppers does. Major Clendennin’s niece told 
me she nevercould. She is at that age—so irresistible in the 
young girl who arrives at it—when life is all seriousness, 
and when from every individual sensation or experience 
some principle can be deduced capable of being applied to 
all the sensations aud experiences of the world. While she 
talked to me to-day of Whoppers—he had told her the same 
story—she gave me some half-dozen of these deductions, lit- 
tle morsels, as it were, which she had tacked on to the end 
of her fables. Were they all in her diary last night? She 
would have given me as many,I know, had we discussed 
sorrow. Youth is nothing if not prodigal, and requires only 
a theme to be inspired with endless variations. ‘‘ No one 
can laugh,” she said, ‘‘ with a man whom one really dislikes, 
mistrusts, or despises.” And again, ‘‘ You go over to your 
enemy when you laugh with him.” Or, * Laughter implies 








a unity of sympathy and taste, and levels a distinction with 
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every indulgence. In its influence it is more subtle than 
love, though it differs from it in creating no ideals.” Then 
there was this: “* You allow a man a great liberty when you 
permit his sense of humor to overcome your own sense of 
propriety.” All these were scattered through her talk as 
carelessly as books about a student’s room, and handed to 
me with those little tossings and shakings of the head, and 
those various other charming gestures with which a ver 
pretty girl is apt to accentuate her speech. Why is it, 
wondered, as I listened to her, we outgrow this confident 
age, when, propped up with a moral on all sides, we seem so 
wel! equipped for life at every issue? It is only after van- 
ity, love of power and applause, of place and station, grow 
stronger that the feeling after rectitude becomes less an in- 
stinct, and the strength of the individual goes down before 
the weakness of self. 

The Major's niece told me also she had been that morning 
to Sherry’s, with some older women, to sign the paper there 
about dropping the word male from the Constitution. The 
place is open every Saturday morning for that purpose. 
** And the other afternoon,” she said, ‘‘ 1 went to another of 
the meetings. It was so interesting to me. It was in that 
same drawing-room where those lovely musicals have been, 
and some of the same audience who were there on those 
nights in all their splendor of jewels were there in the after- 
noon. It is so interesting to see how the subject has found 
its way into the very places where its disciples would once 
have been tabooed. But the best of it all is that the ques- 
tion of ‘ rights’ doesn’t come up in the way of loud clamor. 
Men and women nowadays talk of principles. And, after 
all, those are the only things worth living for—don’t you 
think so ?—the ideal, the right, the just, the true—whether 
the living them pays from the worldly sense, seems practical 
from a political point of view or not.” 

The Major's niece in the eighteen months has so developed! 
I found her quite as interesting as an older woman. Besides, 
I know just what other people would say. I never know 
what she will think. They would have told me of the ends 
of things, the musicals, the tableaux, the plays, and we've 
had those all winter. 


WHAT PARISIENNES ARE WEARING. 


‘HE Bois de Boulogne begins to blossom with primroses, 

mimosa, and the first spring toilettes, but fashions will 
not be fairly established until after the Concours Hippique, 
the French Horse Show. So far nothing prettier or in bet- 
ter form has been seen than the tailor-made gown, which 
has for some time past been the hero of the hour at Nice 
and at Cannes. I say hero, since the tailor-made gown is 
essentially masculine! 

It may be considered as established that for the next two 
mouths the best-dressed women will wear coats and skirts. 
For these, cloths, tweeds, and cheviots have reappeared in 
all their pristine elegance. The newest tailor coats are 
shorter than the three-quarter Prince Albert that has been 
worn this winter, although Adolphe, Redfern, and Doucet 
are still making the long garment to the knees. Coats are 
worn both single and double breasted, and the gargon de café 
jacket keeps its popularity. 

For spring these fetching little jackets are worn with vest 
of cloth or piqué, and a dicky. A charming model that 
was made recently for the races was of navy-blue and white 
cloth in large, solid-looking checks. The skirt had a plain 
narrow front breadth, finished at the top on either side with 
three large exquisitely carved buttons, which gave the chic 
to the gown. All the seams of the skirt were made over- 
Jappiog, and piped with dark blue, and in each side of the 
narrow front breadth was set a very narrow panel, slashed 
in the middle as high as the knee, piped with blue, and fin- 
ished with a button. The waiter jacket had a revers faced 
with blue cloth. A low double-breasted vest of white piqué, 
finished with a small revers, and a puffed dicky—if it might 
be called adicky. It looked like the old-fashioned puffing 
that people used to buy by the yard, and was completed by 
a high straight collar, and worn with a black tie. The 
sleeves were pleated at the top in a box pleat with three side 
pleats on either side, and finished at the bottom with a cuff 
piped with dark blue. 

he favorite yachting costumes for the Mediterranean this 
year have been tailor gowns of black cloth, stitched with the 
colors of the craft. Other charming costumes in the genre 
tailleur have the skirts elaborately trimmed with galloons 
and stitching. The corsages have vests of light cloth, em- 
broidered, and jackets outlined with rows upon rows of gal- 
loon exquisitely put on. Still another style for these gowns, 
which is less pretty to my mind, but very much seen, has 
the sort of péplum over-skirt that has been worn this win- 
ter. White piqué and duck costumes seem to be less talked 
about for this year than the fine checked cotton cheviots 
and the fancy linens. And blouses will have soft fronts in- 
stead of the severely starched things, exactly like the che- 
mises Thomme that were worn last summer. Some prett 
little riding-habits have been seen lately in the Bois, with 
short cut-away coats worn over polka- dotted shirts with 
stiff collars and men’s ties. 

In spring wraps far and away the most popular things 
are the little colleis or capes, very near relations to those 
that were worn this winter, but shorter, half-grown, as it 
were, in this early spring weather. They reach just above 
the belt in back and front, and just above the elbows on 
each side, and are most fly-away, butterfly-looking little af- 
fairs. A charming model has three little full round capes, 
one above the other, of moiré, each finished with an edge of 
ostrich-feather trimming, and round the neck a big ruche of 
ome esprit. Another beautiful collet is a single cape of 
lack velvet, with a square collarette of moiré edged with a 
wide side pleating of point d’esprit, headed with two rows 
of jet menterie. The point d’esprit pleating falls just 
a little over the shoulders, and a full double pleating of the 
same lace goes round the neck. Still another bas a founda- 
tion of black cloth covered with a cape and collarette of 
tulle grecque, each trimmed with three rows of narrow black 
moire ribbon. The ruche of the same tulle at the neck is 
tied with wide moiré ribbon that falls down to form long 
ends in front. 

Many of the newest models for outside wraps are made 
with what is called a stole in front, two long narrow pieces 
falling to the knees, edged with a garniture to recall the trim- 
ming of the cape, and when the wrap has no stole it often 
bas a long cravat of moiré that gives the same effect. The 
cravat is about half the width of the Incroyable scarfs that 
are just’ breathing their last expiring breatlis, it is to be 
hoped, for they were never pretty. and I doubt if they were 
ever worn by the really best people. Wraps are elaborately 
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trimmed with jet embroideries and passementeries and bor- 
ders of lace, or they are covered with rows and rows of 
fine guipure insertion. Very simple wraps are made of 
cloth, in black and colors, and have collarettes and revers 
edged with two rows of jet passementerie, with a stole fin- 
ished in the same manner, tied at the waist-line with bow 
and ends of moiré ribbon. 

For long driving wraps the Arabian mantle is the latest 
thing, modelled after the picturesque garments worn by the 
Kabyles. It is simply a round mantle of fine and supple 
stuff, with a hole in the middle for the head,and fastened 
on one shoulder with a rich jewel. 

For dressy spring gowns the favorite materials seem to be 
cloth, moire, and taffeta, especially the last. Here are a 
series of pretty toilettes that have been worn lately in Paris, 
either at the theatres or the races, almost the only two places 
where one sees any toilette at this season of the year: 

A costume of black and white striped pekin. Plain skirt, 
corsage with a high belt of black velvet coming from the 
side seams, and forming a sort of vest, double-breasted, and 
finished with two rows of large buttons. The upper part 
of the corsage, of the silk, turned away in revers in front, 
and filled in with white mousseline de soie, with a cravat of 
mousseline de soie. The back of the dress, princesse. 

A dress of gazelle-colored satin de laine, trimmed with 
velvet ribbon and bands of guipure outlined in relief with 
beads and silk in lovely tints. * The dress is made with two 
skirts,the upper one princesse, slightly draped over the other 
on the left side. A band of the guipure goes round the un- 
der-skirt, and outlines a square neck on the waist, At the 
corver of the square on the left side is a large rosette of vel- 
vet, with long ends falling on to the skirt, where they are 
fastened with a second rosette, and then fall to meet the 
guipure band on the under-skirt. Rosettes of velvet on the 
shoulders, from which fall little jabots of the guipure. 
Puffed sleeves with guipure cuffs, and a band of velvet tied 
round the elbows, finished with a rosette. 

A beautiful dress with skirt of gray moiré antique and 
blouse of gray mousseline de soie trimmed with Sévres-blue 
velvet. The skirt is slightly gathered on each side of the 
frout, is straight towards the back, and then gathered again. 
The collar round the neck and full blouse are of the mousse- 
line de soie, with lace falling over the shoulders from under 
a tiny rolling collar of the guipure. The upper part of sleeve 
and high belt of blue velvet. 

A dress of scarlet crépon trimmed with guipure, the gui- 
pure put on in a sort of stole, caught on either side of the 
front with rosettes of pale blue velvet. A dress of beige 
mousseline de laine trimmed with guipure. Corsage with a 
pointed yoke of guipure over silk, the lower part of the 
front shirred on to it, and trimmed with “applications ” of 
guipure. A ruffle edged with guipure, narrow at the belt 
and falling wide on the shoulders, finishes the corsage. Skirt 
trimmed with two rows of guipure insertion. A purple cré- 
pon with a bolero of Italian guipure, which material also 
forms epauleties over full sleeves. On the shoulders are 
two knots of blue velvet. A costume of chiné silk, in old- 
reds and tan, with an under-skirt of old-red velvet. The 
skirt is caught up in three places, and the silk arranged to 
form little fans for heading where it is caught. Corsage 
made with a corselet of the red velvet 

As general suggestions for taffetas, chiné, and summer 
silks, let me say that they are to be made with draped skirts, 
with a slight movement on one side, as the French say. 
The under-skirt often trimmed with lace, galloovs, embroid- 
ery, or jets.) Shaded and chiné moirés will be generally 
worn, and lovely Louis XVI. taffetas covered with tiny 
bouquets. There is a new shade of China blue, with an ex- 
quisite brocade of white lilacs, and there are delicious pale 
pinks garlanded with roses, and lovely effects in gold and 
black. 

Chatelaines are worn again, hung with all sorts of bibe- 
lots and Louis XVI. flasks and seals, and there is a rage 
for fancy dog-collars fastened with quaint clasps and bars. 
Walking-gloves are white, of rather heavy kid, and four- 
buttoned. KATHARINE De Forest. 


WITHIN THE BERKELEY 
ATHLETIC CLUB. 
ECAUSE the doors of the Berkeley Ladies’ Athletic Club 
are systematically closed against the presence of the 
sterner sex, and, except on stated days, even of the femi- 
nine element only club members are admitted to the gym- 
nasium, there are occasional surmises without the pale 
as \o what takes place within the precincts of the club. 
Though the quietness of the proceedings of the association 
may lead to the impression that there is something of se- 
erecy in the club workings, there is, in reality, nothing of 
the mysterious about the simple and healthful exercises or 
sports which give the organization its raison d’étre, or in the 
pleasant social intercourse of its feminine members. 

Gentlemen are debarred for the simple reason that it is 
a gymnasium for the other sex only—with the exception 
of a class for little boys—and that thc masculine presence 
might interfere with the perfect freedom of the members. 
And it was decided as wise to allow even feminine visitors 
at certain stated times only, that the classes might be free 
from constant disturbance; but on those appointed days 
guests are made most welcome, and even on non-visiting 
days a member can bring a friend informally to watch her 
at practice or in her class-work. 

The members, who range from girls of sixteen to mature 
married women, enjoy their training, and enter into it with 
spirit, viewing the work as a promoter of health and hap- 
piness, and not merely as a certain amount of drudgery to 
be performed. They are taught useful and practical ap- 
plication of their exercises as well as the graceful and at- 
tractive; to begin with, they must learn the science of breath- 
ing, standing, and walking correctly, of which so few people 
have any conception; then the easy and graceful manner of 
running, jumping, or descending from a height, actions not 
so needful as walking or breathing, but sometimes in an 
emergency very essential. Special exercises are given, too, 
in individual cases, in order to broaden the chest or strength- 
en certain weak members or muscles of the body. Great 
care is taken that the training in all cases should be gradual 
and limited, and no competition allowed, for the striving to 
outdo one’s neighbor has ever been an injurious element in 
physical culture. 

Pessing is one of the most attractive features offered the 
fair athletes, and in picturesque costume, embroidered and 
belted with broad sash, with slender foil in gloved hand, 
and an impressive mask, the young fencer offers to the eye 
as pretty and graceful a figure as could well be imagined: 
especially when, falling into position. she taps her little foot 
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in readiness to begin, and with raised arm and lithely bended 
knee she strikes forward at her opponent. 

The various games—bowling, badminton, tennis, the new 
basket-ball, and a score of others—are a constant source of 


amusement to the members, who after class-work often stop’ 


to bow! or take a turn in the tennis-court. Saturday is es- 
ially a gala-day at the club-rooms, when the ladies drop 
in to have a thoroughly good time. 

The Barnard College girls enjoy their club privileges. 
Each year funds are furnished by private subscription to 
defray the expenses of the class, the Ladies’ Club standing 
for oe nucleus of a department in physical culture at Bar- 
nard. 

Plans are being formulated to open « class wherein work- 
ers in Girls’ Friendly and other clubs may receive instruc- 
tiou in light gymnastics which shall help them to give suita- 
ble drills to their club classes. Spring and fall the ladies 
enjoy the privileges of out-door sport at the Berkeley Oval, 
and parties go out from the city to take pleasure in the 
games, and inhale a breath of fresh country air. 

The social side of the club is another of its attractions, 
and care is taken that the members shall all be congenial ; 
the social atmosphere is a very delightful one, wherein ex- 
isting friendships thrive, and new ties come into being under 
the most favorable circumstances. The club parlors are a 
pleasant and convenient rendezvous where friends may be 
met and plans agreed upon. 

The afternoon teas held in the blue-room the last Monday 
of each month bring together the members and their guests, 
and the *‘ open day ” which oceurs once or twice each season 
is an event in the feminine world of fashion. Then iyvita- 
tions are issued to the lady friends of the members, request- 
ing them to witness an exhibition of the general work of 
the gymnasium accomplished under the supervision of Dr. 
Mary Taylor Bissell, the club’s medical director, and the 
Misses Eliot and Potter, instructors. At the close of the ex- 
hibition tea is served in the club parlors, often profusely 
decorated with orchids, roses, and potted plants from the 
hot-houses of interested members. 

Much of the success of the organization and its beneficial 
training among a class of ladies often sorely in need of reg- 
ular exercise and development is due to its officers and board 
of governors. Mrs. Janvier Le Duc holds the position of pre- 
sident of the club, Mrs. Joseph H. Choate and Miss Helen M. 
Gould are vice-presidents, Misses Caroline T. Lawrence and 
Mary L. Hawkins secretaries, while the board of governors is 
composed of these ladies with Mrs. Arthur Brooks, Mrs. W 
Gill Wylie, Mrs. Francis W. Murray, Mrs. Léon Marié, Miss 
Frances L. Buchanan, and Dr. Mary Taylor Bissell, all of 
whom devote much valuable time and consideration to the 
administration of the affairs of the association, and with 
most happy results. 
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MILLINERY. 
sh ~ first warm days of April bring into view on Fifth 
Avenue the small bonnets and close round hats that are 
always worn in the demi-season. Very light colors are 
chosen in the fancy straws of which bonnets are made, pale 
pink straw rivalling the familiar écru, while turquoise, light 
green, and violet straw are used as well. Dark trimmings 
give character to these light bonnets, such as black flowers, 
pleated black lace or chiffon, small black ostrich tips, black 
aigrettes, and black moiré ribbons, with wafers or spangles 
of jet following the watered design. 

Pink straw bonnets are especially chic with black trim- 
mings. Some of those shown by Madame Louise are of 
pink amour straw, with small yet well-defiacd crown and 
narrow stiff brim. Black violets are then massed along the 
brim, or the smallest black ostrich tips curl upward from 
its edge, or, prettier still, ae black chiffon in 
one or two narrow frills falls forward on the hair. A twist of 
China-pink taffeta ribbon or else of gros grain pas-es around 
the crown, and a chou of the same is on each side. 

Black straw bonnets are brightened by light-colored gar- 
niture, by écru lace pleatings, by wings of white lace, by 
bows or rosettes of pink or blue velvet or of ribbon, and 
above all by fowersef the palest hues—forget. me-nots, white 
violets, primroses and anemone. A low wide bonnet, almost 
in toque shape, made of fancy black straw, after being bor- 
dered with black chiffon frills that droop low in the back, has 
an écru lace bow across the front, and turquoise-blue velvet 
rosettes on the left, holding a thick and high black aigrette. 
Other black bonnets are formed entirely of six or eight black 
wings set at different angles, and their only trimming is two 
pale pink roses in the front. Small glossy green leaves 
massed almost in rosette shape trim black bounets effective- 
ly, and some have a twist around the crown made almost 
entirely of green stems. Jet bonnets entirely of spangled 
wings have in the centre a crown rosette of cerise or green 
gauze ribbon holding a high black aigrette, 


NEW ROUND HATS. 


Sinall round hats chosen by smart dressers are in coloring 
that will accompany various gowns. Thus a yellowish-tan 
straw hat with low crown and curving front of brim has as 
front trimming a blue velvet rosette, with bunches of violets 
on the sides, and a black moiré bow on the back. This will 
answer with a tan covert coat or suit, with any blue or vio- 
let gown, and also with dark dresses. Brown hats trimmed 
with green leaves and black chiffon, with perhaps a pink rose 
cluster, are also practical, as they- harmonize with many 
gowns. 

The prettiest plateaux to be made into round hats are of 
plaited braid, with three little ruffles of the straw along the 
outer edge. The ruffles are inside the brim on the front and 
left side, then outside on the right, where the edge is turned 
up far toward the back. As trimming on each side is a 
large rosette of turquoise or Nile-green ribbon pleated very 
full,and having two ends pointed toward the back. Toward 
the left in the back are black ostrich tips, curling high in a 
close bunch that gives an effective finish. Liberty satin of 
the softest quality and the thin silk muslin of Liberty scarfs 
are used in large loops below the crown, falling on the brim 
of light and dark straw hats. Small buckles or clusters of 
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small flowers are between the loops. A torsade and rosette 


are inside the brim, next the hair. Similer inside trimmings 
of ribbon are on many hats, with sometimes pleated lace 
added to droop ai the back. 

The open-looped wired bow called the Louis Seize is made 
of moire ribbon, and posed just in front of the crown of 
light straw hats of medium shapes. A turquoise bow or 
one of Nile-green ribbon is on an écru or tan-colored hat, 
with clusters of Parma violets, usually three bunches, around 
the crown, and the brim is covered with knife-pleated lace, 
either black or cream, as one may fancy. Three clusters of 
white violets are on a black straw hat which has a bow of 
pink ribbon in the Louis Seize loops. Many hats have the 
straight brim covered with accordion-pleated black lace fall- 
ing from the crown and flaring out high on each side in 
fan shape, that on the left holding flowers, either carnations, 
violets, or roses with long stems. 

Enlarged sailor hats have a large rosette or a cluster of 
flowers on each side, with a broad low bow of four loops 
straight across the front, or else in the back. A very new 
fancy is that of adding around the brim and projecting be- 
yond it many loops of black lace insertion, wired to keep 
them in place. Hanging loops of black velvet are at at 
side of the back of some écru straw hats that are otherwise 
trimmed with cerise or turquoise ribbons and lace. Still 
another novelty is a row of puffs of scarlet velvet ribbon 
around the crown of light hats, Many fluffy thistle puffs, 
some white, others black, stand erect on long stems on the 
left side of black hats. Another effective black hat has 
high nodding bluets on the left side, and a very large rosette 
of light green velvet on the right. Three or four long- 
stemmed carnations, pink, glowing red, aud dark red, stand 
erect from a bunch of violets on the left side of a black 
sailor hat, the right side having a similar round cluster of 
violets only. Folds of black satin are around the crown, 
This hat is of black fancy straw, with a facing of white rice 
straw inside the stiff brim. A pale violet rice-straw sailor 
hat has three small bunches of Parma violets with many 
green leaves in the front, their stems extending to the back, 
and tied with a purple velvet bow. On the left is a bunch 
of pink roses. 

Bridemaids hats are of open-patterned white guipure lace 
wired in shape, or else they are of Leghorn with the wide 
brim less pinched and distorted from its pretty lines than 
those of last summer. Pink roses are more than all else the 
trimming for these youthful hats, some long-stemmed, and 
others in buds massed as a rosette. Pink ribbon of two 
shades is tied in a Louis Seize bow and set far back on the 
left. with sometimes small nodding plumes. 


VERY LIGHT DRESSES. 


The fancy for light colors is not confined to bonnets and 
hats, but extends to dresses as well. This is natural enough 
for the house, where pretty baréges and crépons of narrow 
cross stripes of pink with blue or white with black will be 
worn throughout the summer. But the light écru, tan, and 
mode shades are already appearing in street costumes, even 
in the very simple tailor gowns that are destined to hard 
wear, and are made of camel’s-hair, vigogne, covert suiting, 
or canvas. A strictly tailor-made gown of écru canvas at- 
tracts admiration on the Avenue. It has a short basque, 
with three box pleats down the front and back, tapering in 
at the waist and expanding in fulness below. ‘The skirt 
escapes the ground, and is gored to fit quite smoothly in front, 
with more than the usual fulness on the sides and back. A 
brown plaited straw turban trimmed with black and purple 
violets is worn with this simple and tasteful gown. 

Green and gray in light shades prevail in a recent impor- 
tation of street dresses at Altman’s. A charming dress of 
réséda-green canvas has many novel features, such as the 
use of red India silk kerchiefs with palm designs for the 
trimming, a fancy in which Rouff delights. The round 
waist, hooked on the left side, is cut down on the neck in a 
short V in front and back to show a small guimpe of the 
gathered red silk kerchief attached to a stock of the same 
much wider than any stocks yet worn. Broad green mohair 
braid is set in trefoil pattern on the waist just below the 
guimpe. Bishop sleeves of enormous width are gathered 
to wristbands formed of two rows of the braid, with a red 
silk band of palm leaves between. A white enamelled 
leather belt confines the waist,and the simple gored skirt 
with silk lining is bordered with two rows of the braid, 
with red silk between, like that of the wristbands. The 
new fichu-cape of canvas is the graceful wrap of this gown. 
The back is drawn down like a basque, and held by ribbon 
drawing-strings that tie around the waist. The frouts cross 
on the chest and meet under the basque. Full side pieces 
are set on about the shoulders to cover the large bishop 
sleeves, and the whole is bordered with the braid and the 
red India-silk palms. 

A Paquin dress with another novel cape is of gray twilled 
wool that is white on the wrong side, and this white side 
is used as a short basque and belt attached to the skirt. 
The waist is a silk shirt of blue-green taffeta, made with a 
stock and wired cuffs of greenishdlue velvet, and trimmed 
with a collarette of embroidered cream-white mull. The 
round cape of gfay wool, with a white collar of the reverse 
side of the material, and lined with white surah, is cut open 
in a wide square in the back, from the collar down, to dis- 
play the shirt waist with its exquisite embroidered mull 
trimming. 

A cashmere or Henrietta-cloth gown made by Honnet of 
Paris is one of the prettiest models for this soft fabric, and 
is being made in many light shades—cadet-blue, réséda, 
French gray, and écru. In the original it is of tan-color 
trimmed with spangled black satin ribbon. It has an over- 
skirt drawn down on a mass of folds each side of the front 
from belt to foot, the lowest space stitched across in many 
rows, Then it slopes shorter up each side and again falls in 
folds down the back. It is cut in circular shape with a hole 
in the middle for the waist. The lower skirt is bordered 
flatly with black satin ribbon, spangled, two inches wide, 
and edged each side with an inch-wide ruffle of similar 
ribbon. The waist is round and seamless in the back, with 
fronts falling open in a pointed jacket like that of the 
garcon de ee and merely stitched on the edges. In the 
open space fall two frills of lace, a new square-meshed lace 
enriched with embroidery, attached to a collar which is a 
green velvet stock. The large gigot sleeves are not trimmed. 
The whole is completed by a collarette of black satin span- 
gled with jet arranged in folds in the back, with a large bow 
and buckle at the throat, and edged all around with inch- 
wide satin ribbon. 

Taffeta silks in small checks are used for shirt waists 
and for the lining of small capes of spring wool dresses im- 
ported from Paris. 





DECORATIVE WIVES. 

EN marry from different motives. Most of them,doubt- 
N less, from affection, from affinity, from desire to in- 
crease their comfort or content. Others again are impelled 
to matrimony rather by external than by internal considera- 
tions. Among these are men of copious means, to whom 
home signifies a handsome complete establishment, and a 
wife a superb, harmonious figure to preside over it. They 
set out, therefore, on their quest in calm mood, with definite 
1im, little liable to be turned aside from their one purpose. 


As they are clear-headed, energetic, practical, not easily dis- 
iraged or frustrated, they invariably succeed. 
The woman they have secured has instinct and percep 
tion enough to know for what she is wanted, however much 


the chief want may have been concealed. The implied con- 
tract between her husband and herself is that he will fur- 
nish all that is needed to make his home luxurious, elegant, 
ly attractive, and she is to be its social high-priest 
ess, And the contract is usually well carried out. For with 
. large income this is not difficult 





Dress ror Girt From 12 To 14 YEARS OLD 


For pattern and description see No. II. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 








Fig. 1.—Frock ror Grau From 6 To 8 YEARS 
OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. X. on pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Woo. anp Moré Gown. 


For pattern and description see No. VIL on 
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The pair are for the most part admirably and mutually 
adapted. He is socially ambitious; so is she. They sup 
plement one another excellently. What he wishes ke can 
fully and most becomingly execute. She entirely under- 
stands what he can only suggest. Her sixth and seventh 
senses, Which women alone possess, her tact, her manage 
ment, her subtle insight, are invaluable. They yield a usu- 
rious though intangible interest on every dollar of his many 
investments. They enrich him where he is most eager to 
be rich, far beyond the accumulation of his millions, and he 
is so grateful that at times he almost loves her. 

She is the decorative wife. Who has not met her? Who 
does not know her, in outward aspect at least? She abounds 
in every great city, particularly in New York, where decora- 
tion of every kind runs mad. Before her marriage she was 
widely and favorably known. She was amiable, winning, 
clever, but she was thought to be cold. She had divers 
suitors, though they never seemed to advance beyond a cer 
tain point. Persons wondered why she did not marry, for 
her youth was passing. She was too critical, they said, or 
too aspiring. She had probably had her flirtations, her sea 
son of romance and sentiment. She might be looking for 
more substantial things. These, it was supposed, she had 
obtained when her engagement to the much-talked-of mill 
ionaire had been announced. The supposition was correct 
Everybody agreed that it was a capital match; that she 
had fulfilled her 
destiny ; that she 
had wisely and re 
muneratively wait- 
ed. 

All who are on 
their visiting list 
echo that Opinion. 
Their entertain- 
ments, many and 
elaborate, are pat- 
terns of their sort, 
and closely copied 
by members of 
their set. Madam 
is admired and ex- 
tolled, not so much 
as an individual, as 
part of the estab 
lishment, as its re 
splendent head. 
She is spoken of 
along with the pic- 
tures, the marbles, 
the bronzes, the 
bric-A-brac, the gen 
eral furniture and 
appointments of 
the mansion. The 
pervading thought 
is, how finely she 
and they accord! 
They and she make 
a beautiful ensem 
ble. She and they 
are perfectly ad- 
justed portions of a 
symmetrical whole. 
Every chair, table, 





(See Fig. 3.) 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 1. -Costume with Surtr Watst anp Cape. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For diagram and description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


rug, curtain, frieze, painting, intimates her, and she inti 
mates them; so that they are to each other as cause and ef.- 
fect, and hold an intermutual relation. 

The breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, all the functions of the 
establishment, are adapted to her, as she is to them. She is 
the centre about which they revolve. She sheds a soft ra- 
diance on them, and they reflect it on her, until they are all 
blended indiscriminately together. The handsome house is 
highly decorated in every recess and corner; but she is the 
principal decoration, nod tee entire influence and effect are 
decorative also. She is a woman of the world,a leader of 
society, a regnant decoration in 
the midst of decorations. Her 
busband appreciates this, and 
glorifies her accordingly. ‘To 
his mind she is always a jewel, 
but a jewel that gains lustre 
from the rare setting of the 
household equipment, from 
which he cannot separate her, 
and obviously does not wish to. 

Lavish hospitality, sumptu 
ous entertainment, is with her, 
as with him, a profession. Iu 
it they fully co-operate, he fur 
nishing the capital and the out 
lines, she the management and 
the distinction. But she is more 
absorbed and wholly identified 
in her profession than he is. 
He is concerned in exterior 
matters — business, new enter- 
prises, and the like. She has 
her charitable organizations, 
her remote social duties, to look 
after; but these are nearly allied 
with and essentially be- 
long to her decorative 
character, 

She is ever on parade, 
ever in public view. She 
seems to have no more 
privacy than she has in- 
dividuality. Sometimes she is a mother. But her one 
or two children are sedulously kept in the background, 
never seen with her maternal majesty, never allowed 
to obtrude on her social activity and success. Even 
gossips, commentators, critics, who are plentiful in 
circles ranked as the best, forbear, as a rule, to in- 
quire into her invisible selfism. They may not think 
she has any. Her publicity is so impressive and so 
coustant that she would seem to have no time for 
aught else. She discharges her decorative duties so 
brilliantly, so acceptably, that to consider her inde- 
pendently of them would be needless, if not offen- 
sive. 

Still, there must be those who will mentally ask, is 
she content? Has she no regrets? Does not this mo- 
notonous round wear on her? Her decorative career 
appears to fill her completely. There are women to 
whom society brings all that they wish and need. 
The decorative wife must be one of them. The im- 

lied contract between her husband and herself bas 
ae faithfully executed. What more is required? 
Do they love one another? Is their life the highest? 
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Fie. 1.—IKAD OF A GRACE BY BOTTICELLI. 
WIMPLES AND CRISPING-PINS, 
BEING STUDIES IN THE COIFFURE AND ORNAMENTS 


OF WOMEN. 
BY THECDORE CHILD 
VIL—FLORENCE. 

N his famous book The Courtier, that flower of sixteenth 
century culture, the Count Baldassar Castiglione main- 
tains that the courtier, or, as we should now say, the well 
educated man or the perfect gentleman, ought to have some 
skill in painting, not only because it is a noble art, at 
tended with much credit and ad vantage, 
but because it helps him to judge of the 
excellency of statues, both ancient and 
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and invention to adorning the beauty of women than sculp- 
tors and painters. As there are several sorts of beauty, a 
woman ought to know what dress best becomes her. So 
Castiglione ingeniously remarks that if she perceives herself 
to be a gay and sprightly beauty, ‘‘ she ought so to accom- 
modate her gestures, words, and clothes as may all contribute 
to heighten the charms of it. In the same manner let her 
who is of a mild and grave temperament by all suitable 
ways improve what nature has given, her. So, likewise, 
whether she be fatter or leaner than ordinary, or fair or 
brown, let her use the assistance of dress, but let all art 
therein be concealed as much as possible; let her appear 
easy and genteel, without any affectation or taking pains.” 
This again is good advice, and a knowledge of pictures will 
greatly help a woman to take advantage of it. More espe- 
cially will the study of painting educate her eye to the ap- 
preciation of harmony of colors, of grace of line, of elegance 
of silhouette, and of dignity of bearing. A woman whose 
memory possesses the portraits of Vandyck, Titian, and Bron- 
zino can never consent to be badly dressed, however simple 
and inexpensive her garments may be. The haunting souve- 
nir of the female figures of Luini, Leonardo, and Botticelli 
is a sure preservative against awkward gestures, ungraceful 
bearing, and want of suavity of all kinds. The frequenta- 
tion of the noble painters of Italy, Flanders, and France is 
an encouragement to look upon the adornment of beauty 
not as a matter of vanity, much less as the business of the 
Tempter, according to the ideas of the ascetics, but rather 
as a manifestation of culture, a triumph of civilization, like 
the transformation of the simple eglantine into the resplen- 
dent rose. 

On the other hand, there are partisans of beauty unadorned. 
That fascinating but often self-contradictory thinker, Ernest 
Renan, remarking the total absence of jewels, and even of 
flowers, in the traditional adornment of the women of his 
native Brittany, has written a curious page to express his 
disapproval of the use of ornaments altogether. With an 
tique nudity, this philosopher argues, jewelry had a raison 
@ étre, and Greece, taking advantage of certain errors of the 
East, ventured to cope with that most delicate problem of 
adorning the masterpiece of nature—a truly beautiful wo 











Fic. 2.—FROM A DRAWING 
THE COLLECTION 


BY 
AT 


LEONARDO 


DA VINCI IN 
WINDSOR : 


CASTLE. 


aud beautiful that Leonardo always imitated them ”—coif 

fures which we may be sure were composed by Leonardo 

himself, for the drawings in question still exist to charm 
us by their absolute beauty and complete 
originality. 





modern, of vessels, buildings, medals, 
engravings, and such like, and, above all 
things, because it gives him a better taste 
and knowledge of living beauty, not 
only in the sweetness of the counte- 
nance, but in the just proportion of all 
the parts, as well in men as in all other 
animals. ‘‘ You see, then,” continues 
our author, ‘‘that the knowledge of 
painting is the occasion of an infinite 
deal of pleasure, which they may frame 
some guess of who view and enjoy the 
beauty of some fair one to that degree 
that they imagine themselves in Para- 
dise ; and this without the knowledge 
of painting, which had they but ac 
quired, it would mightily enhance their 
satisfaction; for then they would more 
perfectly understand the beauty which 
raises such pleasing transport in their 
breasts.” 

This excellent advice applies to the 
adornment of beauty as well as to beau- 
ty itself. A knowledge of painting, and 
more particularly a knowledge of the 
noblest pictures that the world has pro- 
duced, mightily enhances the satisfac 
tion of those who delight in the adorn 
ment of beauty, because it enables them 
more perfectly to understand and more 
successfully to pursue their ideal. As 
beauty is a gift worthy of sedulous culti- 
vation, so is the adornment of beauty a 
subject that demands and repays minute study; and the best 
text-books in which such study may be made are surely 
statues and pictures, for none have devoted more thought 











Fie. 4—HEADS FROM A FRESCO BY PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. 








8.—FIGURES FROM THE PICTURE OF CALUMNY BY BOTTI 


man. But in our cold climates, and with the current ideas 
of Christian modesty, jewelry is out of place. What have 
these ornaments of savages and Bédouines to do with the one 
and only important thing, namely, the sweetness 
and innocence of the looks? Can virtue and candor 
be expressed by jewels? Has there ever been in- 
vented a jewel for the eyes? It is true there is the 
odious henné; but has a woman who respects her 

self ever used henné? What a horrible idea it is to 
blacken the golden balustrade of the celestial Jeru- 
salem, and to defile the edges of that sacred foun 

tain in the depths of which we see God and his par 

adise! 

M. Renan goes even further, and protests against 
color in the service of beauty, maintaining that 
black and white suffice, because, better than all or- 
naments, they leave room for dreams of amorous 
and veiled flesh. But enough of paradoxes. The 
practice of humanity from time immemorial speaks 
in favor both of color and adornment, and it is in 
these conditions that the greatest artists have al- 
ways represented beauty. So far as concerns the 
ways of arranging women’s hair, no artists have at 
any time shown themselves so various as the Italian 
painters of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
more especially Piero della Francesca, Sandro Botti- 
celli, Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, Bronzino, and the 
other great Venetians. Doubtless it may be urged 
that in those days, when fashion varied not only 
from one country to another, but from one province 
and even from one town to another, a painter could 
never be ata loss for models. It is true that Italian 
women, like Italian men, enjoyed complete liberty 
in the arrangement of their hair; there was no one 
fashion to which al! conformed, as is more or Jess 
the case in the civilized world of to-day; on the 
contrary, absolute license reigned in the domain of 
fashion; but such was the artistic instinct of this 
favored epoch that taste never had to suffer from 
excess of liberty. Nevertheless, the coiffures that 
were invented by the native genius of coquetry, or 
by the imaginings of rival milliners, were certainly 
not the only source from which the painters drew 
inspiration. On the contrary, the painters were 
themselves the chief professors of the art of coif 
fure, and the very greatest devoted much attention 
to the invention of beautiful arrangements and 
adornments for the hair of their models. Thus 
Vasari, speaking of Leonardo da Vinci's admirable 
skill in drawing, mentions with enthusiasm ‘‘ some 
heads of women whose coiffures were so graceful 
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One of these drawings at Florence rep 
resents the favorite Milanese type which 
Leonardo has immortalized in his picture 
of the Virgin and Saint Anne, the hair 
falling in rolling waves, almost in ring- 
lets, over the shoulders, the shorter front 
locks finely crimped, and brushed for- 
ward over the cheeks so as to conceal 
the ears, a small veil covering the nape, 
and on the top of the head a flat chignon 
of coiled braids bound round with a 
broad band or plaited fillet, over which 
is a diadem with a circular jewel or fer- 
ronniere in the centre flanked by small 
Wings, while on each side above the car 
two bunches of frizzed hair escape from 
beneath the band, and from the summit 
of the chignon another bunch of feathery 
hair rises like a natural aigrette. In the 
Museum of Venice another head by Leo- 
nardo is represented with a crown or fillet 
of vine branches and leaves, and the hair 
falling in ample ringlets on each side of 
the head below the fillet. In the Am- 
brosian Library at Milan is a drawing by 
Leonardo of a very simple coiffure in 
which the hair is parted in the middle; 
from the front tresses are taken where- 
with to make three triple plaits or braids, 
the first one starting on a level with the 
eyebrows, the one behind it a little low 
er, and the third one a little lower still; 
then these three braids are looped up 
one above the other and tied at the 
back of the head, thus holding in position the long hair that 
falls in waves behind over the neck. Other drawings at 
Vienna, or in the royal collection at Windsor, show exqui 





Fie, 5.—HEAD OF A 


GRACE BY BOTTICELLI 


site arrangements of braided hair covered or draped with 
transparent veils, and finally at Windsor there is a large 
drawing aud four sketches of a singular coiffure which 
seems to have greatly fascinated Leonardo (Fig. 2). The 
suggestion evidently came from the head of the Gorgon 
Medusa, with horrors armed and curls of hissing snakes, 
as Homer has described her in his Odyssey. Leonardo, how- 
ever, has suppressed the horror, and retained only a strange 
serpentine arabesque,-which forms the litmotie of this 
composition of interwoven braids and floating locks, one of 
the most fantastic and complicated that the artist invented, 
yet not. more complicated than many coiffures that may be 
seen in the portraits and pictures of the time. 

Beauty and originality of coiffure play a great réle in the 
paintings of Sandro Botticelli (1447-1510), In his picture 
of “ Calumuy,” painted from Lucian’s description of a pic- 
ture by Apelles, doubtless as translated by the artist’s friend 
and adviser, Leone Battista Alberti, a scene of hair-dressing 
forms one of the incidents. Alberti’s translation runs thus: 

‘There is a personage with loug ears with two women, 
one on each side, namely, Ignorance aud Superstition. Cal 
umny advances in the form of a beautiful woman, whose 
face, however, is hardened by cunning. In her left hand 
she holds a lighted torch, and with the other hand she drags 
along by the hair a young man who lifts up his hands 
heavenwards. Her guide is a pale hideous man with a 
face. Two other women, companions of Calumny, 
ure busied with adorning their mistress; these are Treachery 
and Fraud. Behind them is Repentance in sordid clothes, 
followed by Truth, modest and pure.” 

The fragment of this great picture reproduced in our en- 
graving (Fig. 3) represents the two beautiful maidens, Trea- 
chery aud Fraud,dressing the hair of Calumny. Fraud binds 
her chignon with a ribbon, while Treachery places flowers 
in her hair. The coiffure of Treachery herself consists of 
long floating locks, a bead-band and veil, and a chignon of 
braided hair partly eukerchiefed. But perhaps the most 
beautiful coiffures imagined by Botticelli are those of the 
three Graces in the picture in the academy at Florence, com 
monly known as an * Allegory of Spring. rhe arrange 
ment of the hair of the central figure is peculiarly elegant 
(Fig. 1), consisting entirely of waves and torsades, and one 
braid passing over the top of the head, the whole without 
extraneous ornamentation. The figure on the right wears a 
more elaborate coiffure (Fig. 5), with a braided chignon, and 
two long braids which are wound round the loose switches 
on each side and joined over the bosom, and attached to a 
rich brooch or pendant, while the front hair is crimped and 
frizzed, and carried forward so as to hide the ears entirely, 
and the loose tresses on the crown entwined with strings of 
pearls and jewelled pins 

A more richly ornate coiffure is that painted by Botticelli 
in the beautiful profile portrait now in the Stidel Kunst-ln 
stitut at Frankfort, representing that great Florentine lady, 
Lucrezia Tornabuoni, wife of Piero dei Medici, mother of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, and grandmother of Pope Leo X. 
The back hair is gathered in a great switch, and laced with 
ribbon as far down as the nape, where it is divided and 
plaited in two heavy braids ornamented with pearls, which 
follow the contours of the corsage, and are knotted on the 
bosom; another pearl-embroidered braid surrounds the head 
vertically, arid is coiled into a fantastic chignon; the line of 
the parting is marked by a row of pearls, and from it fall 
three fine braids of different lengths knotted so that the ends 
hang loose like tassels: these three pendent braids are laced 
together with strings of smal! pearls, while on the top of 
the head is a splendid flower-shaped jewel, and an aigrette of 
peacocks’ feathers tilted backwards. The strange beauty 
aud fantastic richness of this coiffure of hair and pearls— 
hair braided, hair waved, hair falling in silky tassels—cannot 
be described; the picture must be seen in order that the 
reader may comprehend the supreme taste of the artist, and 
the magnificent simplicity—if we may so express it—of the 
arrangement of the hair in such a manner that the form of 
the head is sedulously respected, and the purity of the sil- 
houette, both of the head and of the neck, always evident 
beneath the natural veil of golden tresses. This respect of 
the natural form of the head is a point to which too much 
attention cannot be paid, for by this sign we recognize the 
coiffure of the true artist, and by this sign are the inventions 
of the great painters of the Italian Renaissance distinguished 
from the moustrous or quaintly voluminous coiffures which 
the vagaries of fashion, uncontrolled by good taste, have in 
vented in unartistic epochs both before and since. The 
beauty of the coiffure which aims purely at bringing into 
relief the splendor of the hair, as compared with that in 
which the head-dress predominates, is admirably illustrated 
by the contrast of the twa heads by Botticelli with the heads 
in the accompanying engraving (Fig. 4) taken from a fresco 
by Piero della Francesca, representing Italian ladies of the 
fifteenth century wearing the actual coiffures which the 
fashion of the hour decreed. The fresco is a grand work 
of art, full of character and mystery, but the coiffures are 
ephemeral, and at the best merely curious. On the other 
hand, the types of feminine beauty which the artist has por 
trayed are so striking, the features so pure, and the necks so 
swanlike, that we are inclined to believe that the queer cap 
worn by one lady is beautiful too, and to be ready to main- 
tain that the escofion worn by the other is a marvel of good 
taste, and the veil thrown over it a miracle of elegance—so 
true is it that there are certain undulating contours, a cer- 
tain ovalness of face, a certain fineness in the chiselling of 
lips, certain droopings of the eyelids, certain bendings of the 
head, which ravish us beyond expression, and hold us fasci- 
nated for hours in the contemplation of portraits of vanished 
beauty. 
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BICYCLE DRESS. 


Bee illustration on front page. 


‘© much has been said and written upon proper dress for 
\ women who ride the wheel that any one who is nota 
practical cyclist might be pardoned a fecling of bewilder- 
ment. French, English, and American papers have all had 
a great deal to say upon this much-discussed question, some 
of them advocating extremes that would be more appropri- 
ate for an opera-bouffe queen than for a sensible woman 
who wished to take her exercise in a sensible manner. 

Curiously enough, Paris, that stronghold of the conven- 
tional in dress, has been most fertile of ideas iv this field. 
Faire le bicyclette is an extremely fashionable sport there, 
and growing more so. Dressmakers vie with each other 
in introducing new costumes, some of which are startling 
enough, it must be admitted. A flying figure in the Bois 
de Boulogne in knickerbockers or tight breeches and a coat 
with flaring skirts accentuating a corseted waist is an un- 
speakably absurd spectacle. 

An elegant and attractive form of the French costume is 
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that illustrated on our front page. Turkish trousers, long 
and ample, are made with such an amount of fulness that 
when standing upright the division is obliterated. Ver 
wide at the bottom, they droop deeply upon gaiters of cloth 
to match. A short double-breasted jacket is buttoned over 
a vest, collar, and tie. The material is brown velveteen. 

The costume has the element of chic undeniably, and the 
wearer of it, as depicted by Sandoz, her face glowing with 
health, her whole figure alert and vigorous, is charming to 
behold. 

If one were disposed to criticise one might take exception 
to the abrupt termination of the jacket. An extension of 
some sort, a basque or frill, or something of the kind, to 
bridge over the transition to the full top of the—skirt, would 
perhaps be an improvement from an artistic point of view. 

Can it be that there is a suspicion of suggestion about the 
mile-stone which the artist has placed conspicuously in his 
foreground, and which informs us that this untrammelled 
spin is enjoyed fifty kilometres, thirty miles and over, from 
town? 

English women seem to be divided in their opinions as to 
the advisability of discarding the skirt, a sort of compro- 
mise, called the *‘ Rational Costume,” finding favor among 
some of the ultra wheelwomen. This dress consists of very 
full knickerbockers, short skirt, and a comfortable but ex- 
tremely ugly-looking blouse. 

It was reserved for an American woman to construct the 
most unattractive of all the costumes so far devised. 

This is a dress much like the ordinary suit worn by wheel- 
men. ‘The trousers are a little fuller across the hips, and 
are opened at the sides. The coat is the very acme 6f un- 
gracefulness, with not one line to redeem it. Venus herself 
would be ridiculous iu such «a garment. A beautiful wo- 
man’s grace of form would be utteriy lost, and a plain wo- 
man converted into something hideous. 

Progress in any direction ought not to be decried. Re- 
form should be encouraged, and improvement hailed with 
joy; but the picture of a woman garbed like a man, sitting 
her wheel as too many men do, bent over the handle-bar, 
with her back and elbows describing the most ungainly an 
gies, is not one to attract women towards the pastime of 
cycling. 

Here, finally, is the opinion of an American woman, one 
who has wheeled wisely and well for many years, and who 
summarizes the results of her experience as follows: 

The underlying principles of correct dress for the wheel 
are comfort and appropriateness. The carrying out of these 
principles need in no sense conflict with good taste or merge 
Into conspicuousness. 

There is perfect freedom in a skirt, provided the skirt is 
made as it should be. 

The woman who rides is obliged not only to dress with 
due regard to her appearance when mounted, but also should 
exercise the same care in regard to an attractive and incon- 
spicuous appearance when she dismounts at the door of her 
friend’s house, the store, or to enter a hotel, or wherever her 
faithful wheel may take her, on business or pleasure bound. 

The fundamental principle of comfort for a wheelwoman 
lies in the underwear. Corsets should never be worn under 
any circumstances. Neither is it desirable to ride without 
any support for the body, especially if the rider is inclined 
to stoutness. An equipoise waist from which the bones have 
been removed is the best substitute for the corset, as then 
the muscles are allowed to have full play, and are not con- 
stricted in any way. Union underwear is now so univer- 
sally worn that it would seem almost unnecessary to recom- 
mend it; but upon the wheel it becomes almost a necessity, 
doing away with much unpleasant thickness around the 
hips. 

A pair of full Turkish trousers, made of black India silk, 
will be found an admirable substitute for the petticoat. 

If preferred, equestrian tights are also extremely comfort 
able. Leggings are stiff and uncomfortable adjuncts, and 
are not necessary. They interfere with the ‘ankle mo- 
tion,” which should be cultivated by every woman who 
wishes to ride gracefully. 

For summer wear, low shoes and ankles covered with 
smooth black stockings are the most comfortable. 

The form of the skirt is by far the most important part 
of the wheelwoman’s attire. It should flare from the hips, 
so as not to “hoop” around the ankles or bind across the 
knees. 

The skirt should clear the ground about four inches, and 
be lined with silk or satin to prevent clinging. An Eton 
jacket or habit waist, as one prefers, makes a natty and 
feminine adjunct to the skirt. This can be exchanged on 
warm days for the ever-popular shirt waist of cambrie or 
silk. 

Given a wheel properly adjusted for her height and 
weight and a few general directions in regard to dress, any 
woman with ordinary intelligence and taste may rest assured 
that in riding a cycle she is doing nothing which detracts 
from her dignity or personal appearance, but, on the con- 
trary, she can, by exercising her good taste and never losing 
sight of the principle of appropriateness, soon find herself 
in the full enjoyment of a pastime not only unsurpassed for 
its life-giving qualities, but which will prove itself to be a 
veritable Fountain of Beauty. 





THERE will be but two more literary meetings of the 
Wednesday Afternoon Club this season, one to be held April 
18th, when Mrs. F. Edwin Elwell will read a paper on ‘‘ ‘The 
Camera”; the other, May 2d, when Miss Kate Hillard will 


speak of ‘‘The New World and the New Man.” Both re- 
unions will be held at the residence of Mrs. A. B. Stone, the 
founder of the Wednesday Afternoon Club, and both promise 
to be unusually interesting. Tea will be served at the close 
of the literary programme. 

—Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins, through whose efforts was estab- 
lished, two years ago, the New York School of Applied De- 
sign for Women, in West Twenty-third Street, is much in- 
terested in the founding of a similar school in London. 
When her health broke down last winter and she was obliged 
to go to England for a rest, she had not been there more than 
a few weeks when she was sent for by Princess Christian, 
in order to enlighten her on the workings of the school. By 
her invitation Sirs. Hopkins spoke on the school at the Im- 
perial Institute and at the Mansion House, and after the lat- 
ter meeting, at which there were present the Lord Mayor, 
the Common Council, and the great manufacturers and deal- 
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ers, she received with the Princess and the Lord Mayor. 
Among the list of patronesses of the new scheme are Queen 
Victoria, the Prince and Princess of Wales, and others, in- 
cluding at least three Americans—the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, Lady Playfair, and Mrs. Bradley-Martin. Mrs. 
Hopkins has also been asked by the Minister of Education 
in wes to assist in establishing a similar school there. 

—In order to get the 3,000,000 signatures they desire to 
the temperance petition to be presented to the beads of the 
different governments of the world, Miss Frances Willard 
and Lady Henry Somerset, who kave undertaken the work, 
will make a voyage quite around the globe, getting sigua- 
tures wherever they stop. ‘They will travel in a special 
steam boat. 


HIGHLAND COUSINS. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avtuor or “ Mac.eop or Dane,” “ Wurte Wines,” “* Youanpe,” 
“Tur Stmanee Apventvess or a Puarton,” ero. 


Cuaptrer XXIX. 
A HALF-HOLIDAY AND THEREAFTER. 


W HEN at length the new links were completed and 

thrown open to the members of the Golfing Club, the 
councillor and the station-master managed to secure a vacant 
couple of hours for their long-talked-of match; while Mrs. 
Gilmour and Jess Maclean—Barbara having declined—had 
been persuaded to accompany them, to spur them on to 
honorable emulation. And auspicious and exhilarating was 
the morning on wich they left the town and climbed away 
up to the breezy heights on which the greens and the teeing- 
grounds had been carefully planned out; the surrounding 
undulations of larch-wood were stirring, and yet no more 
than stirring, in the soft summer air; the peaks of Ben 
Cruachan, clear to the top, were of a faint and transparent 
azure in the luminous silver skies. Peter of course rose to 
such an occasion; he was emphatically insisting on the value 
of physical exercise; he made merry jests at the expense of 
the tall, grim, red-haired station-master; he playfully wanted 
to know what reward the fair spectators had in store for the 
victor in the contest. Nay, as now falls to be related, his 
high spirits eventually got the better of him, and landed him 
in a predicament the like of which it is to be hoped no 
golfer had ever before encountered. 

For Mr. McFadyen had been over the links, whereas the 
station- master had not; and accordingly, when they had 
secured the services of a caddie, the councillor undertook to 
lead the way and show his friendly enemy the whereabouts 
of the holes. His first drive was an excellent one. 

‘That's something like, now—if you keep that up you'll 
do,” Gilmour cried, encouragingly —though the remark 
seemed rather to reflect on previous performances, 

“I'll bet ye half a crown on this hole!” interposed the 
councillor, in a taunting fashion. 

** Away wi’ your half-crowns!” the other said, with con- 
tempt. ‘‘It would be wiser-like if ye'd walk on, and keep 
an eye on my ball.” 

This Peter proceeded to do, though with what secret 
thoughts—whether of mere devilment or of deliberate re- 
venge—will probably never be known. He went away for- 
ward and got on to the top of a knoll; with word and gesture 
he indicated the whereabouts of the green; and then he 
waited for the station-master’s drive. This also was an ex- 
cellent one; the ball came sailing and sailing along, triumph- 
antly clearing a wide extent of rushy ground that might 
have proved a formidable hazard; until finally, out of sight 
of everybody but the councillor, it landed in a slight hollow, 
fair on the way to the hole. What followed was remark- 
able. Mr. McFadyen, instead of remaining by his own ball 
and waiting until the others came up, now walked quickly 
across to where the station-master’s ball had fallen; he 
picked up that small white sphere, and slipped it into his 
pocket; and when his companions arrived, he was diligently 
striking with his club at patches of ragwort, and hunting all 
about. 

** Dod,” said he, seriously, ‘‘ 1 could ha’ sworn your ball 
fell just bere, Jamie—it must be in the weeds somewhere— 
it’s just extraordinary how a ball gets covered sometimes— 
and the next day you'll find it easily enough—lying in the 
open—” 

They were all looking about now—the station-master in- 
clined to be angry at this unexpected check. 

‘Ye might have kept an eye on it, man!” he said to the 
councillor. 

** But I did!” retorted Peter. 
about here—”’ 

“Ay, and did ye observe the earth open and swallow it 
up?” demanded the long, thin, fiery-headed man, peevishly. 
“A fine one you are to keep an eye on a ball!” 

** You'd better find it anyway,” remarked Peter, with great 
composure, *‘or the hole’s mine.” 

They could not find the ball; they pried and prodded; they 
kicked at the little clumps of ragwort; they pressed their 
foot on the long grass. And meanwhile the councillor was 
jeering: 

** Jamie, my man, if ye lose ten minutes for every drive 
ye make, it’s little ye'll see of the twelve-twenty train the 


**T tell ye I saw it fall just 


“I give ye the hole,” the station-master said, snappishly. 
“Let's get on to the next tecing-ground.” 

And again the small group moved on—Jess openly sym- 
pathizing with the station-master over his misfortune. For 
she could not but observe that there was about Mr. McFad- 
yen a look of ery reticent diversion; he did not say 
anything, but his eyes were covertly amused and laughing; 
while his face remained portentously grave. She did not 
think it becoming that he should inwardly rejoice over the 
misadventure of a Jost ball. 

They reached the next teeing-ground, and here Peter gave 
his antagonist general directions as to the lay of the second 
hole, betwixt which and them ran at right angles a consid- 
erably high stone wall. Clearly the object of the openiv 
drive was to get well over this dangerous obstruction ; ond 
the councillor, having the ‘* honor,” got away in capital style. 

“ Ye're doing fine, Mr. McFadyen,” said the station-mas- 
ter’s wife, approvingly—and unmindful of her husband's 
morose looks. 

** Sometimes I’m better than at other times,” the council- 
lor responded, modestly. And then he gave a sharp little 
snort of a giggle, without apparent cause. 

It was now Gilmour's turn; and it was obvious that he 
meant to secure this next hole, or perish in the attempt. He 
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was most cautious about the tee; he patted down the nd 
behind it; he took a long look forward; he raised his club 
slowly, and then down it came with a slashing ‘‘ swipe” ; 
away went the ball in a beautiful curve, the size of it dwin- 
dling and dwindling until it disap 

«You're no over, Jamie,” rem the councillor. 

** Not over?” the station-master rejoined angrily. 
over, and half-way up the other side.” 

“You're no over,” repeated Peter, with confidence; and 
again they moved forward. 

Now for the convenience of players and their friends the 
constructors of the links had placed a flight of wooden steps 
on each side of the wall; this little party of four were 
just about to ascend and descend when the unspeakable 
councillor, taking from his pocket the ball (the station-mas- 
ter’s) which he had previously picked up, managed to drop it 
unseen, and that close in to the foot of the stone dike. 

‘Here, Jamie, man,” he called to his foe. ‘‘ Here ye are. 
Did not I tell ye ye did not get over?” 

The station-master turned and stared. There certainly 
was a ball lying there. 

" bless me!” he exclaimed. “I would have bet a 
hundred pounds I was over, and well over. Did ye not 
think I was well over, Miss Jessie?” 

‘* Indeed, then, I did,” answered Jess. 

‘*My fine chappie, that’s all the length ye’ve got,” the 
councillor maintained. ‘‘ Take up the ball, and look.” 

There could be no doubt about it; for whereas Mr. 
McFadyen, being in such matters of an economical turn of 
mind, was in the habit of using remade balls, Gilmour was 
extravagant cnough to treat himself to the genuine Silver- 
town. 

“I never saw the like—I could have bet a thousand 
pounds I was well over!” the mortified station-master ex- 
claimed again. ‘‘ Well, I must try to get the brute over 
somehow.” 

Alas! his efforts in this direction were a series of ghast- 
ly failures; his score mounted up dreadfully; while Peter 
McFadyen, throwing all decency to the winds, abandoned 
himself to shrieks and roars of hysterical laughter. It was 
a disgraceful exhibition; for the oftener Gilmour’s ball struck 
the dike, rebounding on the hither side, the more inconti- 
nent became Peter's mirth; his doubled-up frame shook with 
his wild guffaws; he dashed the fist of one hand into the 
palm of the other; tears were running down his cheeks. 

“Oh, Jamie, Jamie,” he cried, ‘*if ye hammer long enough, 
ye'll have the wall down; but over it ye’ll not get this day.” 

Nevertheless, the incensed and savage station-master did 
at length succeed in surmounting this hateful obstacle; and 
then it was that the councillor, getting over the dike, forged 
rapidly on ahead. Apparently he was looking for his ball; 
and one ball he certainly did find—a ball that he swift 
and furtively slipped into his pocket; then he continued his 
search, until he joyfully called out: 

‘Yes, here lam. Where are you, Jamie?” 

**I may as well give up this hole too,” said the station- 
master, Toonity. 

** No, no, never say die!” rejoined the councillor, in whose 
twinkling eyes there was still a dark and inscrutable merri- 
ment. ‘* Maybe you'll beat me on the green after all.” 

‘*Beat you on the green—when I'm nine already!” the 
station-master growled. Indeed he had no chance at all; 
for as it turned out, the councillor got on to the green with 
his next stroke; and by a perfectly marvellous ‘‘ put” holed 
out in three. The station-master's wife and Jess were un- 
stinted in their applause. 

And now it was that the victorious McFadyen found him- 
self in the predicament which was the natural and fitting 
requital of liis infamy. It is quite possible that he had in- 
tended confessing the double trick he had so shamefully 
played on the station-master, and proposing that they should 
go back and start fair from the beginning; but now—now 
that he had won the second hole in three—now that he had 
received the congratulations of the spectators—now that there 
was a chance of his making a splendid score—the temptation 
to silence was terrible. The only point was—Had the sharp- 
eyed caddie noticed his picking up Gilmour's ball, and his 
subsequently depositing it at the foot of the dike? Would 
the imp go away among his fellows and tell the tale?’ Would 
they talk amongst themselves about the ‘‘ cheating man "— 
and perhaps, some day, reveal the story to one of the mem- 
bers? These were wild and whirling thoughts; and yet 
there was no time for deliberation; Peter bad again to lead 
off; and his companions were already on the teeing-ground. 
The councillor went forward and took up his position; the 
caddie made a tee for him and carefully placed the ball; the 
spectators were all attention. And even now, at this last 
moment, if he had made a bad stroke, he would probably 
have owned up, und insisted ou beginning all over again; 
but unfortunately he led off with a magnificent drive; to 
sacrifice such a fascinating chance of the third hole would 
be too heart-rending; without a word—just as if everything 
had been fair, square, and aboveboard—he waited for the 
station-master to follow. And this third hole also Peter 
won easily. 

** Well, indeed, Mr. McFadyen,” said Jessie, ‘‘ you are car- 
rying everything before you to-day. I think you must have 
been concealing your skill all this time.” 

He glanced at her quickly and nervously; but there was 
no guile in Jess's honest gray eyes. 

**Oh, I know something of the game,” said he; ‘‘ I admit 
I know a little of the game—but I’m not always at my best.” 

The strange thing was that although success continued to 
reward his efforts, and that in quite a remarkable manner, 
his spirits did not rise in proportion; there was no more 
wild Jaughter over Gilmour's disappointment ; there was no 
bravado on the putting-green. Occasionally, when his tri- 
umphant career was winning general approval, he would 
turn suddenly and scan the face of the caddie; but that 
phlegmatic youth returned no answering glance; if he had 
seen that which he ought not to have seen, he made no sign. 
And so the game went on; and fortune all the way through 
favored the unjust; Gilmour was hopelessly beaten; Peter 
was the hero of the hour—though he bore his honors with 
unusual modesty. 

When at length they reached the little wooden shanty be- 
longing to the Club, Gilmour, his wife, and Jess remained 
outside, while the caddie went inside to hang up the bags. 
Mr. McFadyen, observing his opportunity, slipped in after 
him. 

** Well, my lad,” said he, in an off-hand and merry way— 
and he pretending to be tightening up a leather strap—*‘ that 
was a fine trick, wasn’t it?” 

The eyes of the youth answered with a blank stare, which 
so far was a comforting thing. But Peter was determined 
to make sure. 

“A good joke, wasn’t it—at the two first holes?” said he, 
encouragingly. 
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And again there was a blank stare; no hideous and self- 
conscious grin. A heavy weight seemed to be removing it- 
self from Peter’s sinful soul. 

““Why, don’t ye remember,” he said, with quite blithe 
ye oe iy ye remember the hash Mr. Gilmour made 
of it at the dike? A great joke that was; I'll be bound ye 
don’t often see such an angry man. Well, here’s an extra 
shilling for ye ; ye need not say anything about it, for it’s 
against the rules; but a discreet tongue is just the best thing 
a decent, quiet, sensible laddie like you can have.” 

And therewith he went out and rejoined his companions; 
and as they walked away across the heights and down tow- 
ards the town, the chubby and cheerful councillor was more 
like his natural self. At times, indeed, a thoughtful shade 
would come over his face—perhaps the small, still voice was 
reminding him how he basely deceived these trusting 
friends; but then again the glory of being the conqueror— 
the delight of having so thoroughly routed the station-mas- 
ter—the sweet praises from smiling lips—all combined to 
stifle his conscience, until he appeared actually to rejoice in 
his oy <4 When finally they parted to go their several 
ways, Peter was laughing without and within; never had he 
seen Jamie Gilmour so completely crestfallen. 


It was seldom at this busy time of the year that Jess 
Maclean allowed herself the luxury of even a half-holiday; 
and to make up for the morning on the links she was de- 
voting the evening to her account-books, when a tapping at 
the parlor door announced a visitor. She looked up. It was 
the schoolmaster. But the sunlight that leaped into her face 
—and especially into her eyes—at the mere sight of him, 
soon vanished when she heard his news. 

“It’s a great chance for me,” he said, in an absent kind of 
way, when he had explained the offer of a travelling-tutor- 
ship that had been made him; ‘‘and I owe it to the kindness 
of Professor Menzies, who was always very friendly towards 
me when I was in Glasgow. Two years of European travel 
—all expenses puid—and a handsome salary sah fo I never 
could have dreamed of such a chance. And the young gen- 
uUeman, I am told, is a most modest, good-natured, well-man- 
nered lad—” 

**Oh, as for that,” said Jess, who, even in her dismay at 
the prospect of this long separation, could not forego her 
gibes—‘‘as for that, if there is to be any bear-leading, I 
know which of you will be the bear.” 

“No, I never dreamed of such a chance,” he went on, 
‘* when I was cutting out pictures of the capitals of Europe, 
and pasting them in a scrap-book, and wondering whether 
my small savings and a few weeks’ holiday would ever carry 
me to those places. Of course, there will be the giving up 
of my classes; and that will be a sacrifice; for I am inter- 
ested in many of the lads—their eagerness, their determina- 
tion, is something fine—” He stopped short. ‘I beg your 
pardon, Mrs. Maclean,” he said, humbly, “‘ for bothering you 
about my poor affairs—they’re of little enough concern to 
any one— 

** Allan Henderson, I wonder to hear ye!” exclaimed the 
little widow ; and then she proceeded, with considerable 
warmth: ‘‘ Concern? I should think they were of very near 
concern to us. And what is this you are talking of now but 
two years’ banishment—nothing but two years’ banishment 
—away among a lot of heathens, with their concerts and 
dancing and theatres on the blessed Sabbath day. I'm think- 
ing it would be sensiblerlike of you to stay among your own 
folk, and wi’ your own kith and kin; and be thankful for the 
opportunities. But well I know,” she continued, with an 
indignant look towards her daughter—‘‘ well I know who is 
driving you to this. It’s none but Jess there, that has her 
head filled wi’ flighty notions, and will not let things be, but 
would have ye go away among strangers—” 

** Mother!” said Jess, in protest—and tears sprang to her 
eyes. “If ever I said—that Allan should go away from 
among us—at least—it was with no thought or wish that 
harm should come to him—” 

She was not a very emotional young woman; but at this 
point she did break down somewhat; and to hide her shame 
and distress she rose quickly and went away from the 
room. When Allan, after a few minutes more of talk with 
the widow, bade her good-night and passed into the front 
shop, he found Jess sitting there, shy, embarrassed, and 
silent. 

‘Indeed, Jessie,” said he, ‘I’m very sorry you should 
have been hurt. Your mother did not mean anything. 
And if I am going away, you know very well what it is 
that is driving me away.” 

She looked up—the gray eyes timid. 

‘*T can see there is no hope for me now,” he went on, in a 
sombre kind of fashion. “If 1 were a rich man, it might be 
different. Have you noticed that about Barbara, Jessie?— 
how easily her fancy is captivated by a pretty thing—some 
piece of dress—some article of display. If it is a weakness, 
it is only a harmless and childish weakness; it is not very 
blamabie. A beautiful creature like that must know that 
people like to look at her; and it is but natural for her to 
think of adornment; it is but natural she should wish to be 
admired. And if I were a rich man, perhaps I could please 
her that way; gratitude is very near to affection; perhaps I 
could win her regard that way. But as it is—” 

He did not finish the sentence. She was looking at him 
strangely and wistfully. 

‘And are you really leaving us, Allan—and for two long 
years?” 

“I cannot remain in this town,” he answered her. “It 
has become an absolute hell to me—an inconceivable and 
unceasing torture. I must get away—and here is such a 
chance as I never could have hoped for. But in two years’ 
time, Jessie,” he continued, heartening himself up some- 
what, ‘one will have forgotten a great deal; and when I 
come back to Duntroone, the very first thing I will do will 
be to come in here, and ask for you, and report myself sane. 
And this I know well, that I shall find you just as friendly 
and kindly as ever; just as unselfish and generous as ever. 
For it is not necessary that in two years’ time one should 
forget everything; and that is what I am not likely to forget 
—your gentleness, and your goodness, and your toleration of 
a thrawn and thankless wretch.” 

Her face brightened and flushed with pleasure; it was 
rarely that he spoke out in such a fashion. And she had it 
in mind to ask him if she might write to him and give him 
the Duntroone news when he was away in the great and 
busy capitals; but at this moment a customer-entered the 
shop, whereupon Allan shook hands with her, and bade her 
good-night, and took his leave. On his homeward way his 
heart wus not quite so heavy; a chat with Jess—even when 
she was in a spiteful mood—was a reassuring, inspiriting 
sort of thing; and he could not but be grateful to ber for 
the solicitude and the well-wishing so clearly visible in her 
kindly gray eyes. 
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CnHaprer XXX. 
AN ASSIGNATION. 


Events were now clearly marching on to a climax, if not 
to a catastrophe; though t various personages, occupied 
with the pressing and immediate demands of every-day life, 
may not themselves have perceived it. Barbara had most 
time for reflection, if that could be called reflection that was 
more like the frantic struggling of some wild animal with 
an environing net. And it was in these dark hours of reve- 
rie, with their clinging hopes, their piteous longings, and 
sometimes their bitter and fierce resentment, that she at 
length arrived at a definite resolve; she would remain in 
this anguish of doubt no longer; she would force the hand 
of fate, let come what might. As it chanced, the opportunity 
was soon enough to present itself. 

For there now appeared in Duntroone a certain Mr. and 
Mrs. McKechnie, who were in some distant way related to 
the Macleans, Mr. McKechnie was a manufacturer of aera- 
ted waters in Greenock, a well-to-do man, and a person 
of consequence in the eyes of the widow; and when the 
McKechnies came along to the tobacconist’s shop to pay a 
friendly visit, and to propose that both mother sad dowghner 
should dine with them that evening at the Commercial Ho- 
tel, the invitation was accepted with alacrity. Then some- 
thing was said about Barbara—for Mrs. Maclean was ever 
mindful of her kith and kin; and the soda-water man at 
once and generously said that she must also be of the party. 
So when Jess went across to the house for her mid-day meal, 
she made sure that Barbara would be highly pleased. 

To her astonishment, however, she found that Barbara, as 
soon as she had ascertained that Mrs. Maclean and Jess were 
to spend the evening at the Commercial Hotel—Barbara ob- 
durately refused to go, and would not be persuaded. 

**Why,” said Jess, laughing, “1 thought it was just what 
would delight you, Barbara! The chance of seeing the gay 
werid—anl of wearing your best things—” 

“IT have a lot to do,” said Barbara, hurriedly and con- 
fusedly. ‘‘ And my head is not very well to-day—I would 
rather stay at home. What hour will it be before you are 
back, Jessie?” 

‘Oh, well,” said Jess, ‘Mr. McKechnie thinks a good 
deal of himself, and he is very fond of talking; and if he has 
a private room, and some toddy, he may keep us till balf 
past ten or eleven.” 

* You will not be back before half past ten anyway?” 
Barbara asked again. 

‘It is not likely,” said Jess—attaching no weight to the 
question. 

All that afternoon, whatever her duties happened to be, 
Barbara would from time to time take out from her pocket 
a scrap of paper and anxiously scrutinize the words scrib- 
bled on it. She seemed perturbed and restless; occasionally 
she would desist from her tasks altogether, and Japse into 
profound meditation; then she would resume her work, with 
a heavy sigh. Or again she would take out the fragment of 
paper and tear it up, substituting for it another scrap with 
a different message written on it. The finally amended 
words—carefulty transcribed, and folded, and placed in an 
envelope—were these: ‘‘ Will you meet me to-night at nine 
o'clock, at the small gate under the Castle hill? I have 
something of importance to say to you.—Barbara.” 

In the evening, Mrs. Maclean and Jess—leaving the girl 
Christina in charge of the shop—came over to get ready for 
their dinner party; and directly after they had left the house, 
Barbara also stole out. It wasa beautiful evening—a gold- 
en evening in June; there were plenty of people strolling 
to and fro, and the quays were still busy; but she paid lit- 
tle heed to what was passing around her until she reached 
the South Pier. The Aros Castle was now coming in; she 
was already half-way across the bay; the throb of her pad- 
dies was repeated in the echoing hollows of the Gallows 
Hill. Barbara got hold of a small boy who was playing 
with his companions about one of the wooden sheds. 

‘**Do you know Ogilvie, the Purser?” she asked of him. 

** Ay, fine,” was the prompt reply. 

** Will you take this letter to him if I give you a penny?” 

**But you'll make sure that you give it to himself?” 

** Ay,” said the urchin, watching for the unusual coin. 

He got the letter and the penny; the Aros Castle came 
slowly in to the quay; and Barbara, from the corner of the 
shed, could see that Ogilvie was on the upper deck. But 
still she waited to satisfy herself of the delivering of the 
message—waited until the steamer had been made fast— 
until the passengers had come ashore—until she saw the 
small boy go along the gangway and give the white en- 
velope into the Purser’s hands. That was enough. She 
withdrew from her shelter so tit she herself could not be 
perceived; she hurried round by the harbor; and when she 
reached home again, she sank into a chair, and remained 
there a long time, thinking back as to what she had done. 
But presently she had to think forward—as the clock on the 
mantel-piece reminded her troubled and anxious eyes; and 
she went away to her room to array herself in her best. As 
she stood before the mirror her fingers were shaking so that 
she could hardly hold a pin. 

At half past eight or thereabouts she again left the house, 
and, taking advantage of such back approaches as were 
available, she made for the point at which the grounds of 
Duntroone Castle come nearly up to the last of the gardened 
villas. Further than this point there is no right of way; 
but an occasional stranger passing along by the rocks is not 
much objected to; and it was by the An & that she now 
proceeded—before her the sheltered little bay, beyond that 
the old-fashioned garden beneath the Castle hill, and, tow- 
ering over all, the ruined keep, dark with its ivy against the 
splendor of the west. For although the sun had gone down 
behind the mountains at this time of the year in those lati- 
tudes, the marvellous twilights may be said to last almost 
the night through; and even now, as the solitary figure went 
along by the shelving beach, there was a glory around her 
—all the world was aflame with color. And then as she 
drew near to the wind-stunted trees at the foot of the Castle 
Rock, the jet-black stems and sombre foliage served but to 
increase the brilliancy of the western heavens; these were 
as a wide sea of clear and luminous steel gray, with long 
cloud -islands of pale rose purple, whose golden strands 
looked down upon the unseen horizon. Overhead the skies 
were of a faint and exquisite azure, flecked here and there 
with vaporous fragments of saffron hue, that appeared as if 
they could still behold the sunset fires. And in the east the 
wooded hills were all aglow. 

She opened the small wicket-gate, and stepped in uuder 
the dense canopy of leaves; from this fs. 2a retreat, 
herself unobserved, she could look back over the way she 
had come—by the ee ng | rocks, and round the semi- 
circular sweep of the shore. It was a peaceful and secluded 





acene: there was not a sign of life anywhere; an occasional 
sound, that spoke of distant human habitation, was softened 
tut there was another sound, all around her, 
und especially out towards the west; the mysterious mur 
mur of the moving tides, as if the islands were talking to 
each other of the coming darkness—the strange clear dark 
ness that w on melt into the white dawn. As yet 
The saffron flakes of cloud 


sambent in the azure vault; the hanging woods, of 


and remot 
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Surely it was a fitting time and place for a meeting of 
lovers: and yet Barbara, gazing across those placid waters, 


hegan to tremble at the thought of seeing the single figure 
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them in your dress,” said he, in an un 


dertone, and he was intently watching the expression of her 
face ‘They are for the other girl—the one that was kind 
tome. You could take them into the town, and give them 


to her in the shop—no one would see you 


Go away—go away at once!” she said, with frowning 
brows ‘It is the gamekeeper who will be after you and 
your rabbits—and the sooner you are in jail the better.” 

Niall needed no further word than that. He instantly 
retreated, by the way he came, disappearing through the 
trees and bushes; and once more she was alone. But this 


interruption hed at least startled her out of the tremulous, 
apprehensive, half-hysterical mood that had taken posses 
sion of her; she returned to her post of observation with 
a bolder spirit; she would no longer be afraid if she saw a 
dark-clad figure appear at the point of the rocks. Nay, it 


was something quite different that she began to fear; a 





BE A STRANGE 
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haunting possibility that had more than once crept into her 
mind, only to be dismissed with quick alarm and trepida- 
tion. And now it would recur with bewildering distinct- 
ness. Had he resolved to treat her appeal with scorn? 
Would he refuse to come near her? Would he revenge 
himself on her because she had been the innocent cause of 
some quarrelling and fighting between him and the school- 
master? 

No, she tried to persuade herself, it was inconceivable; he 
could not be so merciless and unjust. He would in an 
case come and hear what she had to say; it was the small- 
est grace he could accord her; any stranger would do as 
much. And he had been far from acting the stranger tow- 
ards her. He had sought her society, and made much of 





THING INDEED IF | WAS THINKING OF 


her, and paid her compliments; it was no stranger who had 
entirely devoted himself to her on the evening of the dance 
given by the Gaelic Choir. And when she could talk face 
to face with him, here in the happy and favorite twilight, 
it would be otherwise with them both than on the open 
passenger-deck of the Aros Castle. 

Nevertheless, as the time went slowly and remorselessly 
by, a pitiful yearning arose in her heart. It could not be 
that he meant to forsake her —that he meant to put this 
cruel slight upon her. He had misread the hour. He had 
been detained by friends. Something had happened to hin- 
der him, perhaps even after he had set out. Another minute 
—another couple of minutes—and he would become visible 
yonder at the verge of the rocks, hastening to bring apolo- 
gies and pacifications. For he was not one to strike a wo 
man—and to strike deep. 

The inexorable moments stole on, one after another 
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though there was little change in this magic world of light 
and color; and now that piteous craving and desire had grown 
to be an aching that seemed bitterer than death itself. If 
only be would appear in sight—if only he would come along 
by the shore there, no matter in what mood of impatience, 
or sarcasm, or even contempt—she would abase herself be- 
fore him; she would plead for pardon; she would beg for 
kindness. She knew that she had been stiff-necked, and 
flighty, and wayward; she had held her head too high; she 
had taunted him—when he was not to blame. But now, if 
only he would come to her, she would receive his reproaches 
with meekness; she would do anything he wished; she would 
be his abject slave. Let him impose his demands, and she 
would accede—only he could not mean to desert her forever! 
Had she not humbled 
herself already, in 
seeking for this assig- 
nation? And life was 
a pleasant and gay 
thing for him; he 
could not wish to 
stab her to the heart. 

She withdrew her 
eyes from the distant 
promontory, and in a 
dazed fashion looked 
around her, asking 
what time of the night 
had now arrived. 
There was no dark- 
ness, or anything ap- 
proaching to dark- 
ness, as yet. The hea- 
vens overhead had 
grown to be of the 
rarest rose-gray; all 
the fragments of cloud 
had disappéared; and 
through the scarcely 
moving leaves of the 
trees—through the jet- 
black stems— there 
gleamed the vivid and 
burning gold of a cres- 
cent moon. And still 
the creeping tides 
along the coast mur- 
mured and whispered 
to themselves in the 
silence; but elsewhere 
all was still; not the 
faintest sound came 
from the unseen Dun- 
troone. She judged 
that she had waited 
there an hour; it must 
be now ten o'clock. 

Then suddenly a 
strange pallor over- 
spread her features, 
and her mouth was 
sethard. She pushed 
open the small gate in 
front of her, and pass- 
ed out into the clear 
twilight. With head 
erect—and not look- 
ing in the direction of 
the rocks at all—she 
continued on ber way, 
along by the wall of 
the old garden, and 
round by the curve of 
the shore. It is true 
that there were tears 
in her lashes; but they 
were tears of rage and 
mortification ; they 
were not bidden there, 
nor did they betoken 
any weakness or self 
pity. Her naturally 
proud gait had no las 
situde in it — though 
she had been standing 
under those trees for 
nigh an hour. 





Nay, when Mrs 
Maclean and Jess 
came home, they 
found Barbara in a 
mood of most unusu 
al sprightliness and 
content. She would 


make tea for them— 
she would insist on 
making tea for them, 
though neither of 
them wanted it; and 
as she went about the 
parlor, she was sing 
ing to herself. She 
had but little of a 
voice, to be sure; nev 
ertheless, it was well 
that the girl should 
be of a light heart; 
and Mrs. Maclean lis 
tened pleased and be- 
nignant 
“He gave me ribbons for my neck, 
And side-com)s for my hair, 
He gave me ear-rings for my ears, 
With pearl-drops rich and rare ; 
No wonder that I love my lad 

That's sailing the salt sea—” 

“ Ay,” said the shrewd little widow, in her kindliest man- 
ner, ‘and is that the Purser you are singing about, Bar 
bara?” 

Barbara turned round, and stared, as bold as brass. 

‘‘The Purser?” she said. ‘‘Do you mean Ogilvie—him 
that Mr. McFadyen was calling an empty-headed dandy? It 
would be a strange thing indeed if I was thinking of any 
one like that!” 

And she went on with her ministrations, affecting to sing 
blithely and carelessly. The widow, not understanding what 
all this meant, did not say a word. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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PARIS GOWNS. 


LABORATELY trimmed cor 

4 sages and very simple skirts 
are the vogue of the season. This 
rangement finds great 
favor because it can be made be 
coming to both slight and large 
figures, and also affords many 
ways of renewing the dresses of 
last season. Such a model from 
Madame Lipman of Paris is of 
shot onduline, a waved repped 
silk, with mordoré the prevailing 
‘color. The round waist, almost 
seamless, is fastened on the left 
side. A square yoke of cream- 
white onduline, alike in front and 
back, is covered with cream net 
that has spangles and pendants 
of gilt ina waving design. Mar- 
ron-brown velvet falls in a bertha 
below the yoke and forms square 
epaulettes. The draped collar 
and belt are of similar velvet. 
Choux of velvet are on the left 
side of the corsage and belt. Very 
large puffed sleeves droop from 
the armhole below the elbow, 
meeting close cuffs of the net that 
ved at the wrist with nar- 
row bands of velvet. The skirt 
fits easily in front and on the sides, 
and is very full in the back. 

This model can be effectively 
made in less expensive silks, taf 
feta, surah, or Louisine, in colors, 
or in the black silk or moiré which 
now forms part of most outfits. 
It is also suitable for summer 
woollens, crépons, barége, challi, 
or bunting. Any heavy cream 
white lace without’ the spangled 
ornaments can be used for the 
yoke, and moiré or satin may take 
the place of the velvet trimming, 
though the latter gives character 
to the simplest gown. 

The charming dinner gown il- 
lustrates one of the sim 
in which evening gowns 
young women are 
Maison Leyvastre in Paris. 
of pink moiré antique, with the 
low corsage pleated into a draped 
belt of the same. Mousseline de 





















soie of the pink shade covers the 
puffed sleeves, and forms a bertha 
surmounted by a puff made of 
im 





many small shirred tucks, A 
ilar puff forms the high coll 
which forms part of a detachal 
plastron or guimpe of the mousse 
line, to be used when wishing to 
have a high corsage. The skirt 
is of simple cut, and is trimmed 
at the foot with a scarf of mousse 
line de soie drawn in folds, and 
held at intervals by rosettes of the 
pink moiré. 

For summer dinners this model 
ied xpensively in 
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ask about 
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DINNER GOWN. 





A SOCIAL CATASTROPHE. 
BY ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS. 


SUPPOSE we really must do something for her, and I 

think a luncheon will be the easiest thing under the 
circumstances. A dinner is quite impossible. She would 
bore any man to death who took her in, for she can’t talk of 
anything but the baby just now. If we ask her to go to 
the theatre or opera, she will disapprove of us and think I 
am leading you into frivolous life. Yes, a luncheon is the 
only thing.” 

Dolly was absent mindedly making her morning's toilet as 
she talked, slipping in a hair-pin or fastening a button be- 
tween her words. There was a pause, however, as she gave 
her hair a finishing pat and surveyed herself critically in 
the mirror before she added, *‘ Don’t you think so, dear?” 

‘**Think what?” 

Jack’s tone was suggestive of bad temper. As usual, he 
was hurrying desperately to make up the moments he had 
stolen in sleep after he had been called to rise, and between 
the reproaches of a guilty conscience and a frantic effort to 
get into his clothes quickly his equanimity was a trifle ruf- 
fled. 

“Then you have actually been asleep all the time that I 
have been talking to you!” said Dolly, in a disgusted voice, 
from the superior ground of her finished attire. ‘‘ At least 
you might have the courtesy to listen to me at half past eight 
o'clock in the morning, when you should have been up for 
hours.” 

‘*What do you suppose that confounded maid has done 
with my boots now?” was the only response she received, 
as her husband made a wild dive on all-fours under the 
bed. ‘I could swear that | left them right here last night 
when I came home. Dolly, have you put them anywhere?” 

‘You know I never touch your old boots. They are 
probably just exactly where you left them yourself. You 
are always losing something or other, and some day you 
will come home without your head, and expect me to tell 
you where | put it,” retorted the young woman, roused to 
a righteous indignation. 

“ Your remark is somewhat involved, my dear. If I lost 
my head, it would be difficult, under the present laws of 
science, for me to ask you anything. Well, what's the trou- 
ble? I'm ready to listen, but first » 4 ring that bell for break- 
fast to be served. I’m half an hour late for business now.” 

** It's all on account of your cousin, anyway. You know 
we'll have to do something for her while she is stopping in 
town, and I’m only trying to help you out and make things 
pleasant for everybody, so you might listen to me calmly a 
moment, I think.” 

‘Yes, dear, but can’t you wait until later in the day? 
Bother that necktie! why do things always go to pieces 
when you're in a tearing hurry? Come on! I'm all ready, 
so don't, for goodness’ sake, keep me waiting, Dolly.” 

With which superfluous remark he disappeared down the 
stairs in his shirt sleeves, drawing on his coat as he went. 

Soon, however, when they had both regained their usual 
spirits under the soothing influence of good coffee and a 
well-cooked breakfast, she resumed the subject. 

“I think 1 might wipe out a lot of old scores with that 
luncheon. There are several women that I should have 
here that I’ve been putting off ever so long. All those 
young euthusiastic mothers. Now I can ask them all to- 
gether, and at the same time endear myself to Cousin Lucil- 
ja's heart by my judicious selection of friends. Oh, how 
they will discuss bottles and diet and doctors!” and Dolly 
made a little face at the coffee-pot. 

‘Thank the Lord, I don’t have to be here!” came from 
behind the morning paper at the other end of the table, in 
a toves. ‘‘Go ahead and do as you please, as long as 

m safely out of it.” 

“It'll be rather trying,” sighed Dolly, “ but, to make up 
for it, I'll give another luncheon the next week which will 
be a contrast. Mrs. Van Turk has a friend from Chicago 
stopping with her that I should entertain too. Mrs. Van 
Turk is always asking us to such beautiful things, you know. 
But of all flighty flipperty little women she is the most so, 
and I imagine this friend of hers Fa like her. Well, 
those two luncheons will be about as different as— Good-by, 
dear,” for her husband suddenly disappeared out the front 
door, the clock’s striking having recalled to him the unwel- 
come fact that the day was waning. 


Acceptances from all the expected guests for her first en- 
tertainment reached Dolly in due time, although in some of 
them were provisos that they would appear if the “dear 
baby [or babies] was all right on the day mentioned. Of 
course she would understand if any sudden illness should 
come,” ete., ete. 

Mrs. Van Turk and her friend were also “ delighted to ac- 
cept Mrs. True’s kind invitation.” Having secured them, 
Dolly decided to wait before sending out notes to other 
friends to meet her two frivolous guests, as it was some 
time abead, and required considerable thought for a wise 
selection of congenial spirits. 

She wanted to make an especial event of this second occa- 
sion. “For Mrs. Van Turk always does things so stum 
ningly herself,” she confided to Jack, ‘‘ that any amount of 
pains won't be wastedon her. It will be fun, too,” she added, 
“to make the two luncheons a great contrast. Your cous- 
in Lucilla would think it ‘New-Yorkish’ to have many 
courses or anything elaborate, and those other mothers 
won't know what they are eating, anyway, they will be so 
absorbed in comparing notes about their infants.” 

“What day do you propose to celebrate with your varied 
feasts?” asked Jack, who had at last been roused to a state 
of semi-interest. 

** Thursday, of course,” she answered. ‘ You know what 
a fuss the cook always makes if we have anything gm vo A 
or Tuesday, on account of the washing and ironing, whic 
somehow seem to last over until Wednesday. Then the 
Symphovy and Philharmonic concerts on Friday make that 
day bad, and Saturday is impossible on account of the mati- 
nées. Thursday is the only time.” 

So on the day appointed, in a simple gown to accord with 
the rest of the occasion, Dolly awaited her guests. Cousin 
Lucilla was the first to arrive, and her greeting was charac- 
teristic of her hostess’s ere fc 

‘*T really thought that I should have to disappoint you,” 
she exclaimed. “ Only think, this morning I received a tele- 

ram from home telling me that my wee baby had his 
first tooth. I could have cried to think that I should be 
away when this happened, and it took a great deal of cour- 
age, I can tell you, for me not to take the first train home. 
if it had not been for the thought of disappointing you I 


should certainly have gone. As it is, this news has quite 
upset me. It is too, too hard to be away from my darling 
boy at this time.” 
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“Which jaw is it on?” ventured Dolly, all interest and 
attention. ‘‘ I hope it isn’t one of the big double ones; they 
must come through so hard.” 

**Double ones, my dear? I said it was the first tooth. 
But, poor child, I must not blame you for your ignorance in 
such matters. : 

**Oh, wait a minute! Oh dear! what shall Ido?” And 
Dolly’s face became suddenly full of despair. A glance out 
of the window at the sound of a carriage stopping had re- 
vealed a most alarming sight to her. Two oman dressed 
young women had descended at her door, whom she recog- 
nized with a thrill of anguish as Mrs. Van Turk and her 
friend. In an instant the whole situation flashed upon her— 
her own rather indistinct handwriting ; the same 8 men- 
tioned in all her notes, which she had written at same 
time; and the confusion of dates that liad resulted. With a 
few unintelligible words, she left Cousin Lucilla-alone and 
amazed, and fled from the room to intercept the maid on her 
way to open the front door. 

“Rose! Rose!” she gasped, breathlessly. 
rible mistake! The wrong people have come, and they're at 
the door now. Oh, what shall we do? They were invited 
for next week, but something is mixed, and of course I can’t 
explain to them now. They'll have to stay, and everything 
will be dreadful! But you'll have to arrange the table 
some way. I can’t possibly help you. Oh dear, dear, 
dear!!!” 

Rose’s face reflected that of her mistress. ‘‘ And the ta- 
ble all set for six, ma’am, and everything ready and fixed! 
It'll keep it all waiting, and—that'li Mary say?” 

** Oh, I don’t know! I'll run down to the kitchen a min- 
ute and explain. There's the bell again! Let them in, and 
tell them to go up stairs and take off their things. I hope 
they will be some time doing it.” 

** Well, the Lord help us all, ma’am!” was Rose’s pious 
exclamation, as she answered the bell with a solemn face, 
while Dolly descended to the lower regions. 

Mary, the cook, was in the act of setting six daintily pre- 
pared little individual dishes into the oven when her mis- 
tress burst in upon her with the doleful news. 

** And they're here, and they'll have to stay,” she wound 
up, after a hurried explanation. 

** Well, and they just can’t, ma’am. Faith! and ye’ve got 
just six of them punches in little baskets, and the burrds, 
mum, besides all me own cooking, and—”’ 

“ Ob, skip the punch! Do anything, Mary, but they must 
7, and I must go up stairs now.” 

he real tears in her mistress’s eyes touched Mary’s good 
Irish heart. But Dolly ascended the stairs even more sor- 
rowful than before her visit to the kitchen. 

One or two of the other guests had arrived, but they were 
still removing their wraps, and she met Mrs. Van Turk and 
her friend on their way to the drawing-room. It was pretty 
hard for her to gain in an instant a hospitable manner and 
her usual composure. She felt sure her flushed face and 
nervousness must reveal something to these keen-eyed wo- 
men of the world, but she made a brave effort to be calm. 

The elaborateness of their costumes were in contrast to 
her own, and made her realize, what for the moment she 
had not considered—the utter incongruity of these women 
and her other guests. Cousin Lucilla, who had not entirely 
recovered from Dolly’s sudden disappearance of a few mo- 
ments before, rose nervously to be introduced, and tried to 
engage Mrs. Van Turk in what.she felt sure to be a con- 
genial topic of conversation. 

“Dorothy told me that I was to have the pleasure of 
meeting only mothers here to-day,” she began. ‘So of 
course you have a darling, or darlings, of your own.” 

“Yes, I have one child,” answered Mrs. Van Turk, com- 
posedly, surveying through a pair of jewelled lorgnettes the 
other guests who were entering the room. It was very evi- 
dent that these women’s ideas Thagored more on the nursery 
than on the mode of dress. 

‘* Ah, I have only one treasure, too! But he is enough to 
fill my heart so completely that I have thought for little 
else. I am sure you are equally absorbed in yours. How 
old is the little one?” pursued Cousin Lucilla, waxing eager 
and communicative, iu spite of the lorgnettes, which were 
turned full upon her now. 

** Oh, I’m not quite sure—somewhere about a year!” Mrs. 
Van Turk, very much bored, was wondering what on earth 
had induced her usually tactful hostess to leave her cornered 
with such a tiresome companion. 

“Has he cut many teeth yet?” Cousin Lucilla was not 
to be daunted. 

“I really can’t tell. I have a very competent nurse, who 
attends to all those tiresome details, and leaves me in peace 
to do more interesting things.” And Mrs. Van Turk gave 
an indignant glance across the room at Dolly, who was hero- 
ically trying to absorb the Chicago lady in talk more con- 
genial to her than that of Cousin Lucilla. 

The situation was growing more trying as the minutes 
dragged on and no luncheon was announced. She heartily 
blessed one of her guests whose late arrival furnished a 
reason for some delay. When this lady appeared on the 
scene her excuse roused the sympathy of the assembled 
mothers: 

“IT am so sorry to be late, but I know you will under- 
stand. When baby awoke from his nap he was so flushed 
that I sent for the doctor.” A murmur of approval was 


“* There is a ter- 


audible. ‘‘ But,” she went on, cheerfully, *‘that good man 

assured me that the reason one cheek was so was be- 

cause he had been ~~. on that side, and that nothing 
the matter. So 1 came away happy.” 


was — 

Several more painful minutes of delay, and then, with 
relief in her heart, but uncertain forebodings of what might 
be in store for her, Dolly rose to lead the way into the 
dining-room as Rose announced luncheon. 

Her ce pe at the table gave her some comfort, and 
she resolved to raise Rose's wages the next day, for she had 
contrived to make things much more presentable than Dolly 
hoped for. But, alas for all the pretty devices she had 
thought out so carefully to surprise her worldly friends with! 
In spite of the best efforts of her maid, there was a striking 
simplicity in everything, and Dolly thought with woe of the 
menu, which was even more simple. But, trying to appear 
utterly regardless of the fact that a very meagre supply of 
oysters was being served to each guest, she plunged boldly 
into conversation with Mrs. Van Turk and her friend, whom 
she had placed on either side of her. One glance at Cousin 
Lucilla’s face had told more plainly than words the result 
of her interview with the former lady. 

She heard the subject of kindergartens started at the other 
end of the table with relief. ‘‘ Now they won't know whether 
they have enough to eat or not,” she thought, trying to in- 
terest her neighbors in the intricacies of a recent scandal in 
the social world. 

“I think it all pernicious,” came in most emphatic tones 
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across the table, “‘and only good for a 
her children amused. The rudiments of ing should be 
taught by a mother in her own nursery to her children her- 
self. I have had six,so I feel competent to express my 
opinion strongly.” 

** But, my dear Mrs. Bantling,” ventured a lady with blue 
sentimental eyes, ‘it is an education to me to see how the 
system of the kindergartea makes the minds unfold as no 
pap ged learning can. There is such a beautiful sentiment 

n it, too.” 

So, to Dolly's joy, the discussion waxed warmer and 
warmer, until, finding herself losing ground in some argu- 
ment, Mrs. Van Turk’s neighbor on the other side turned 
suddenly to that lady for support. 

** And what are your views on this all-interesting subject 
of our little ones’ education?” she asked. 

‘Oh, my ideas are very simple and unadvanced. I be- 
lieve children should be taught to be as little trouble and as 
amusing as possible.” Mrs. Van Turk’s voice was penetra- 
ting, and even the mother of six stopped to listen, wonder- 
ingly. There was a gleam of mischief in her eyes as tlie 
advocate of this simple theory saw the effect of her words, 
and she continued, ager very F “Yes, I think my friend there 
from Chicago has the right idea. Her little girl, who is only 
three years old, furnishes amusement for all her guests. 
Doesn't she, Cora?” 

*‘Oh yes,” answered Cora, catching the spirit of Mrs. Van 
Turk’s glance immediately. ‘‘ She has seen so many operas 
already that she can dance a very pretty pas seul herself, 
and we always bring her down and stand her on the grand- 
piano to dance for assembled company when any one is 
there. She has learned several skirt dances since you have 
seen her, which are most entertaining.” 

Dolly felt it was really too trying that in the appalling 
silence that these heterodox ideas the time for the 
quail to be passed should have arrived. ‘‘Oh, why did I 
only get one extra bird for looks?” she groaned, inwardly, 
as around the table went the platter with only seven small 
bipeds on it. She made a bold effort at conversation, but 
she bad a terrible moment as the dish came to Mrs. Van 
Turk, and she could have hugged that lady then and there 
as she coolly helped herself to the last remaining bird with- 
out so much as a glance at her hostess’s empty plate. 

“We were speaking of the mental side of education, I 
believe,” and the mother of six, who Dolly was positive 
would have spread refused that last quail, cast a stern 
reproving look at Mrs. Van Turk and her friend. 

** Well, I don’t know anything about the mental or 
moral side of it. I never had any brains, so I can’t expect 
my chiid to have any,” answered Mrs. Van Turk, nothing 
daunted, and beginning to find some amusement in her situ- 
ation among these ‘‘ queer women.” 

As the luncheon went on, in spite of her qualms and anx- 
iety about the viands, Dolly could not help being diverted 
at the conversation, for her two neighbors held their own in 
every argument in spite of being strongly in the minority, 
and they generally came out ahead. Yet, as Cousin Lucilla’s 
face grew more and more stern, and she realized how the 
history of this entertainment would be retailed to countless 
cousins and aunts and relatives of ‘‘ poor Jack's,” Dolly 
sighed at the maliciousness of fate and her own handwrit- 
ing. There was one more ordeal for her to go through, too, 
when the ices were served. 

Mary, following her mistress’s advice, had “‘ skipped” the 
punch, but, wishing to supplement the gix pretty individu- 
al forms of cream, she had added two of the small baskets 
of Roman punch, and Dolly saw with dismay that one was 
— to Mrs. Van Turk. hat tactful little lady, however, 

id not betray by so much as the quiver of an eyelid that 
she thought there was anything strange in serving punch for 
ice-cream, and Dolly finally rose from the table with a migh- 
ty load off her mind and a very grateful look at Rose, who 
had engineered things through so successfully, and many 
thanks in her heart to Mary, who had made almost every- 
thing go around. 

But it was pretty bad, Jack,” she confided to her hus- 
band later, after the doleful story of the day had been poured 
into his sympathetic ears, ‘‘ when I saw only four oysters 
for each person; and then those birds will haunt me all my 
life; and to think of Mrs. Van Turk having Roman punch 
given her as a dessert of ice was too dreadful! Still, after 
all, it was wonderful it went off so well,and I really don't 
think any of them realized anything was the matter, and 
that they were not all expected.” 

** Well, you certainly are a remarkable woman, and the 
servants are treasures,” remarked Jack, with pride, ‘‘ and 
Cousin Lucilla can say what she pleases. Now put on your 
hat, and we will go and see Coquelin, and forget all about it.” 
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SOME ACADEMY NOTES. 
See illustration on page 311. 


THE visitor to the Sixty-ninth Annual Exhibition at the 
Academy of Design carries away with him several very 
distinct impressions. He feels at once that its contributors 
have been earnest in a pursuit of the beautiful, and not given 
over to a worship of the queer, the stained, or the out-of-the- 
way. He sees no nudes spattered thick with purple rain- 
drops, nor canvases in bold imitation of this or that man’s 
manner—generally some man on the other side of the water. 
Things are painted as the individual sees them to be, not as 
some one else says they ought to be seen. The visitor is also 
impressed with the fact that in this exhibition, frankly con- 
fessed to be the best of many years, the painters have been 
determined to express something more than mere dexterity 
in brush-work —something of that deeper touch of sym- 
thy, feeling, dramatic power, of pathos or harmony, as 
E riant to a picture as to symphony or poem. 
ne feels this very strongly in some of the prize pictures, 
as in the “Hagar.” by Edith Mitchill (868), which has 
ined the second Halligarten prize. Here is a sketch of a 
esert running up to a low-toned sky near the upper right- 
hand side of the canvas. Standing almost in the centre of 
the composition is the figure of Hagar with uplifted arms, 
her starving child, a crumpled little figure all bones, lying 
on its side in the sand at her feet. The prevailing tone of 
color is a yellow-gray. The figures are well drawn, the 
action suggestive of the deepest despair. All the technical 
qualities of this story could have been expressed by leaving 
out the story. A change of title even might have made it 
a ‘Lost in the Desert,” and still have kept its pathetic 
power. But the charm lies in its eugeriee of something 
more than is set down in paint, the bringing back to you a 
never-to-be-forgotten tragedy of the olden time. 
In the ‘That Difficult Word” (133), by Mrs. J. Francis 
Murphy, which won the third Hallgarten prize, there is the 
same effort to add something to the mere piquant. A young 
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rl vainly endeavors to remember the word to which her 


nger points upon the page. The technical qualities of the 
work are admirable—the low-toned and yet transparent flesh 
tints against the strong light of the window—but the spirit 
of the subject is also given with equal skill and success. 
Examples of this distinguishing tendency might be multi- 

lied. They will be obvious to every visitor. Sometimes, 

owever, the brush-work gets away from the feeling, as in 
Mr. Watrous’s ‘' Bills” (157). At a long table a father and 
two daughters are seated discussing the bills which the fa- 
ther holds. No detail, even to the pattern of the lace on the 
young girls’ dress, has been neglected. A strong magnify- 
ing-glass would reveal the titles of the books on the shelves, 
and a still closer inspection convince one that by getting 
behind the glass doors any one of the volumes might be 
opened and read. This picture won the Thomas B, Clarke 
prize of $300. The Norman W. Dodge prize was won by 
Clara T. McChesney with her picture of the ‘ Spinners,” a 
canvas of full and exquisite tone. ‘To Mr. Edmund C. Tar- 
beil was awarded the first Hallgarten prize for his “ Arrange- 
ment in Pink and Gray,” in which two very dainty and del- 
icate women are seated by a table. Mr. Brown, Mr. Low, 
Mr. William F. Richards, Mr. Benjamin Eggleston, are seen 
here in their happiest vein. 

Of all the group of American painters, who always express 
something worth expressing, yet with charm of drawing, 
color, and technique, neither broad (that is, loose and uncer- 
tain) nor exact (that is, microscopic and hard), Mr. William 
T. Smedley easily stands among the first in the delineation 
of the young American girl of the period, and the well- 
dressed, well-mannered young fellow just out of the univer- 
sity, with all the glow and freshness of youth upon him, 
and all the loyalty in his eyes a woman wants always to 
find ina man. Mr. Smedley is represented in this exbibi- 
tion by two pictures—No. 168, ‘‘ A Winter's Day,” and No. 
$28, ‘‘ The Approach of Spring.” In his ‘‘ A Winter's Day” 
Mr. Smedley has caught exactly the dainty grace of a young 
girl bending forward as she walks, together with all the easy 
movement of the young thoroughbred who carries her skates. 
He has been equal to that most difficult task of expressing 
certain subtle qualities of a personal refinement in their 
faces. One secs at a glance that the girl is not of the peo 
ple, that she has been carefully nurtured. The coloring of 
these pictures is charming in the subdued quality of the 
grays, the whole scheme being only a variation of soft blue, 
yellow, red, gray, the highest note of warm color being 
only a suggestion of the reddish-gray lining of the young 

irl’s coat. These two pictures will add greatly to Mr. 
medley’s reputation for catching and expressing the truest 
types of our times. 


AMATEUR TABLEAUX. 
BY MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE. 
“( H, dear people,” manager, “* 
pressed |” 

‘* Why, what's the matter?” asked Mr. Orlando, anxious- 
ly. ‘‘Did you think our rehearsal went off very badly to- 
night?” 

“On the contrary,” the mournful manager returned, “ it 
went off better than I dared hope it might. It is not the 
play we are about to produce which depresses me. Amateur 
dramatics are crazing, of course, but compared to amateur 
tableaux they are silken ease.” 

‘** Tableaux!” cried Rosalind, advancing. 
were to have tableaux? Oh, I love them!” 

“Of course you do,” retorted the manager. ‘‘ Any girl 
with a cream skin and mournful big eyes and a wealth of 
hair ought to love tableaux. She is made for them, and 
they for her. Personally 1 consider tableaux more trouble 
than anything on earth. These will leave me a physical 
wreck, | know.” 

**But,” asked Miss Rouge, wonderingly, ‘‘ what are you 
talking about? None of us have breathed the word tableau, 
and you suddenly break into Cassandra-like wailings as over 
a settled matter.” 

**I have been warned in a dream,” said the manager. 
‘Soon after our play we are doomed to give a set of ta- 
bleaux. The dream was very vivid. I saw quite plainly 
some of the groups we are to have, and also some of the in- 
dividual figures. I woke in a cold sweat of apprehension. 
Does any one of the company know the amount of work 
this means?” 

“I know,” answered Mr. Improvise, from a corner, with a 
gloom that matched the manager's; ‘‘and I know they're 
never artistic when they're done.” 

A general outcry of wrath and disapprobation did not 
quell Mr. Improvise. In fact, it brought him to his feet, out 
from his corner into the centre of the room. 

“They are not,” he asserted. ‘‘ You can’t deny that it’s 
a retrograde process. When you take a picture and pose a 
figure in exactly the same position, aren’t you only return- 
ing to the artist’s rough materials? He didn’t paint his 
model as it was, but as his artist eyes saw it. That’s what 
makes a picture.” 

‘There! there!” cried the manager; “you are too sensi- 
tive. We're not denying you may be right, but we like 
tableaux, and we think they're extraordinarily pretty if 
they’re not the highest art,and we are going to have them. 
At least my dream ran that way.” 

“We are going to have them,” came the echo from all 
sides. 

“Then it’s settled,” said the manager. ‘“ We have only 
to decide which pictures we will choose, and where the 
tableaux shall take place. I think my own parlors, with the 
large folding-doors between, will be most suitable. (Alas! 
why did I dream?) You see, we can hang a curtain in the 
doorway.” 

“And unhang the doors?” added Miss Ronee 

“No,” said the manager; ‘‘ those doors will prove invalu- 
able used as ‘flies.’ In my dream the tableaux were on a 
real stage, with real ‘wings’ and ‘borders.’ Now I think 
we had better use my back parlor as singe, because the dou- 
ble doors fold back into that room. They can be draped 
and bowed like shutters until they meet the sides of our 
frame.” 

‘**Frame?” asked Rosalind, ‘‘ What frame?” 

“ Haven't I spoken of that? Why, it’s half the battle. 
My dream frame was more elaborate than we can have—a 
huge gilded frame it was, large enough to hold half a dozen 
figures. We shall have to content ourselves with a sim- 
ple enough board frame, and paint it with cheap gilt. The 
effect will not be bad at all. This for the groups. For the 
single figures we must take away the frame, substituting a 
large mat, as it were, hung with the same material that 
drapes the doors, and fitting exactly between them as did 
the frame. In the middle of the mat we must hang an oval 
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frame of some kind, or just an he ram rope outlining 
that shape if we wish, then we have to cut out the mat 
behind our oval frame, pose a figure in the opening, and 
there we have a framed picture hung up on the wall.” 

‘‘Hung up,” repeated Mr. Orlando, reflectively. ‘I 
should think we would have to be satisfied with producing 
only the effect ef pictures that have been set upon the floor 
and are resting against the wall. How on earth are we to 
get up into the frames? We can’t rise into space.” 

** But we can to the situation, by simply standing on a ta- 
ble set behind the frames. We aren't to be contented with 
any makeshifts such as frames untidily leaning against walls.” 

** What are tableaux but makeshifts for pictures?” mocked 
Mr. Improvise, but no one heeded him. 

‘You see now how useful those doors of mine will be.” 
said the manager; “and if they should not quite meet the 
sides of our frame or mat, we can piece them out with— 
with—” 

** We can tack draperies on long boards, and the men not 

ing can hold the boards in place,” cried Miss Rouge, so 
in earnest that she blushed under the derisive laughter from 
the faction so disposed of. 

“*Do you think,” cried Mr. Powder, finding voice, ‘ that 
we are to be treated as the White Queen's subjects, utilized 
for croquet wickets, and so on?” 

**She didn’t stop to think at all,” answered the manager, 
‘“‘and her plank scheme is very good, barring the supports. 
We will find some other way to brace them. But we must 
be sure to have one of the doors swinging free, so that we 
can enter the stage and pose each tableau from the front. 
To concentrate the lights we can fasten over the top of the 
back parior door a huge drapery, drawing it back and let- 
ting it fall over the whole apparatus, until it covers every 
chink, as a photographer's cloth.” 

“And do you really think,” said Mr. Improvise, “‘ that 
the game’s worth the candle-power?” 

** We shall use lamps only,” said the manager. ‘‘ lam so 
glad you reminded me of the lighting. We must have three 
or four little shelves, one set under the other, running down 
the back of the picture-frame on cither side. A lamp with 
a reflector—kitchen Jamps will do—mnust be placed on each 
shelf. Which of us has railroad iufluence? He who has 
most must borrow a head-light for us. We shall hang it 
high above the doors on the stage side, and out of sight. 
This will pour light down on the tableaux, but we must re- 
member to shield the lights somewhat from the backgrounds, 
and concentrate them on the figures. In this way we give 
the contrast of light and shade, and the flesh tints are thrown 
out more vividly. Of course we shall have a curtain hang- 
ing a few feet behind the frame for our background.” 

“A curtain!” cried Mr. Improvise. ‘Half a dozen of 
them, you mean, of colors selected with religious care, if you 
want these things artistic at all. The backgrounds are the 
most important point. A wrong or obtrusive color there 
will alter the value of every tint in the frame.” 

**Tam so glad you mentioned that also,” said the man- 
ager, warmly. ‘‘ Of courge we want ‘these things’ as artis 
tic as tableaux can be. Lam going to hund over the back- 
grounds absolutely to you, Mr. Improvise. Then they will 
be correct. And if only you can paint us one foliage back- 
ground, it will be worth all the curtains you can find. It is 
so nice and indefinite. Another thing — we must have a 
piece of black net stretched tightly over the doorway, or 
common white mosquito netting will answer if, after it is 
stretched, we blacken it with shoe-polish. I mean the liquid 
kind that you can daub on with a sponge. In a parlor the 
audience sit so near, a veil is necessary; without it the real 
looks too natural.” 

‘**But the figures,” said Rosalind, ‘‘we want to hear of 
them. Did you dream of them also? How clever you are!” 

“Clever!” answered the manager. ‘‘Is it clever to fall 
asleep? I want you to understand that my brain had no- 
thing to do with all this imagery. These tableaux may 
have been actually taking place somewhere and conveyed 
their reflection to me, for aught I know to the contrary. 
Suppose we talk over some of the pictures that presented 
themselves to me, and select several for our use. What 
would you think first of Watteau’s Pierrot? The dead- 
white costume he must wear is so charming against the 
bright colors of the other figures in the group. Then, too, 
opening the ball with Folly is the daintiest of touches to my 
mind, especially if, as in my dream, we follow this up with 
the contrast of Coypel’s Adrienne Lecouvreur tragically 
holding the funeral urn of her husband in her beautiful 
arms. There’s a part for you and those eyes of yours, 
Rosalind. Then there is that lovely picture of the two 
royal French children with their goat, by Drouais. I know 
just the two little ones for the parts. One of them has the 
sweetest little French cut to her features, and the other is 
always a little picture—framed or unframed.” 

** What of the goat?” asked Miss Rouge. 
we get a goat?” 

‘Oh, one of the men not posing could play the goat!” 
said Mr. Powder, satirically, glancing toward Miss Rouge. 

‘*I was only about to say,” Miss Rouge added, hastily, 
‘that I would lend my nanny if you want her.” 

** But—” began the manager. 

“I must confess she does,” said Miss Rouge, regretfully. 
**She’s a perfect battering-ram at times. We should have 
to tie her down somehow.” 

“The nanny of my dream was of wood and wool,” said 
the manager. 

** Now look here,” broke in Mr. Improvise; ‘‘this is all 
very well, but you know it is not practical. It’s very fine 
for you to have been stimulated by seeing these magnifi- 
cent tableaux—” 

** Dreaming of them, if you please.” 

‘Well, dreaming; but why should we be tied down to 
copying them? I think we ouglit to select as copies more 
simple pictures—those more accessible to us, and requiring 
fewer goats and other impossible matters.” 

‘‘Il think you are more than right,” said the manager, 
**but I shall beg for two of my dream tableaux. First, for 
its perfect colors, 1 want Madame Lebrun’s portrait of Ma- 
dame de Molé-Raymond. The figure is represented skating, 
which gives a charming impression of movement and light- 
ness. Then the costume. Imagine a large soft blue hat 
turned back saucily from the face, with a rosette of migno- 
nette silk, from which floats a long feather that shades with 
madame’s cendré hair. The rosette is of the same shade as 
the body of the close-fitting wrap, which has an apronlike 
front of a brilliant blue. A white kerchief with long ends 
is thrown about the neck, crossed on the bosom, and tied in 
a coquettish bow at the back of the waist, while the huge 
muff, of a pure fox-colored fur, which is held high under the 
pretty chin, keys up every other tint in the Teme. The 
skater’s eyes must be large and Juminous, she must turn her 
smiling face out of the frame, and her cheeks must glow 
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with the exercise, Isn’t that a delightful picture? Next 
I plead for Beisfremont’s historical picture of Napoleon L. 
yielding to Princess Hatzfeld her husband's pardon. His- 
torical pictures are always interesting, and this one is pe- 
culiarly dramatic, which doubles its use for tableaux. You 
can see the chance for effect in the subject. The setting 
cannot be too magnificent. Napoleon need only to be his 
most theatrical self, and the poor princess pleading at his 
feet can be as agonizing a suppliant as she will.” 

** Now I,” said Mr. Improvise, ‘* would suggest right here 
a practical trip to the library, and an overhauling of all the 
old books with colored prints of any value. I don’t approve 
of tableaux, you understand, but I—” 

“Thoroughly enjoy them,” added the manager. ‘‘To the 
library, then.” 

**Rosalind,” whispered Miss Rouge, as all the company 
rose to move from the room, ‘‘ do you think she dreamed or 
saw those tableaux?” 

Rosalind shrugged her shoulders. 

**Who knows? I think myself she saw them, for she 
was away somewhere last week. I wish I could tell fibs 
with as straight a face as our manager—” 





Constant Reaprer.—For a man 
coat, block or white waistcoat, and light bat not pronounced trousers 
form the correct costume; the tie may be either light or duvk, the gloves 


est at a day wedding black frock- 


in the fashionable red-brown. 
the man following. 

8.—The spring top-coats for men are oftener in biack than colors; 
very dark brown and bines are somewhat worn ; they are not cut as long 
as formerly; in fact, barely cover the fashionable frock-coat. 

Jounnie.—For your room with the home-made carpets why not have a 
portiéve of silk rag carpet; they are artistic and suitable, If that does 
not nna you, have double-faced velours, which is handsome and inex- 
pensive. 

A. B. C.—Porsibly you have the Primrose League in mind. It origina- 
ted in 1888, in memory of Lord B field. The bers inciude both 
S-xes,‘and number over one million. They have taken active part in 
some election campaigns, and exerted iderable infl Voters in 
England ure subject to a slight property qualification. 

Karneuinx,—lt ix hospitable and pleasant to offer a cup of tea to any 
Jate caller, even if it is not your day. You can make it on an alcohol 
burner or have it brought in, just ax is most convenient. The refresh- 
ments you mention are sufficient, and with them plates and napkine will 
not be necessary. 

Mus. H. W. T.—The waist lining is gathered at the seams, ae directed 
in the article on ** Amateur Drese-Making,” before the material is cut out. 
The lining when gathered is laid on the material, carefully basted down 
all around, and then the material is cut out; there is, consequewly, no 
surplus quarter-inch of outside Jengih. Some skilful dres#makers, in- 
stead of gathering, merely full the lining at the waist while basting; but 
this requires long practice aud experience, so tbat for the amateur the 
gathering is safer. 

B. N. L.—The best form of invitation for your grandchild’s party would 


be: 
Mra. Blank Blank 
requests the pleasure of your company 
at a party to her granddaughter, 
Mary Blank. 
Monday evening, April the second. 


The usher escorts the lady up the aisle, 








8 Hart Street. 


When the guests arrive they will learn that the party is given in honor 
of your granddanghter’s birthday by the decorations. Have prominently 
in view the dates 1878 and 1894. This may be done by cutting large fig- 
ures out of card-board and covering them with smilax and flowers. This 
iu itself will announce her sixteenth birthday. And the birthday cake, 
with the dates carefully frozen in icing, and around it sixteen candies fast- 
ened into a white-covered circular board beneath the cake, will remove 
the Just doubt. Suitable refreshments would be sandwiches, steamed 
oysters, boned turkey, oyster patés, chicken salad, lemon, pineapple, 
strawberry ice-cream, méringues, lady-flngere, macaroons, nougat, birth- 
a Fog | coffee. 

ns. Paut E.—A birthday party for children will be a pronounced euc- 
cess if the profile entertainment is given. For this you will require sev- 
eral well-sharpened and esoft-leaded pencils, a candle or a rtable 
Jamp, a8 many evenly sized pieces of white wrapping-paper as there are 
children, with a few extra sheets in case of accident. Cut these pieces 
twenty-five inches long by eighteen inches wide and number them. 
Have ready small squares ot paper for checks; the size and shape of or- 
dipary baggage checks will answer. Number these, and distribute them 
in two email silk bags or baskets, putting the even numbers in one, and 
the odd in the other. The even-numbered bag is for the girls to draw 
from, and the odd for the boys. The entertainment should in charge 
of two older people, who would do well to practice beforehand, and 
have everything in place before the arrival of guests, When ready to 
play, lower some of the lights; it will not be necessary to have even half- 
way durkness. One of the large sheets of paper is then taken by one 
of the persons in charge, the number on it is called, the child holding the 
corresponding check goes forward, and one holding the next check higher 
accompanies, For example, the sheet is numbered thirteen. The boy, 
whose number is thirteen goes forward, and the girl who has number 
fourteen accompanies him. The paper is then held firmly against the 
wall; girl number fourteen stands sideways, so that when the lamp is 
held correctly, her profile will fall on the paper. Number thirteen now 
takes his pencil and outlines the shadowed profile. Both then retire and 
avuother number is called. Three judges should be appointed. These 
decide whose profile is the most natural, and the artist doing the same 
is awarded a prize. There should be two prizes, one for the boys, the 
other for the girla, There may be booby prizes given also. The chetks 
should be kept until the judges have decided, and no child should tell 
which one is his; in that way vo favoritism can be shown. These checks 
may be cut from the same paper as was used for the profiles, or they 
may be made as dainty and pretty as faucy allows, and so retained as 
souvenirs. 

‘Twenty Years’ Supsoriwer.—For your boy of three years have kilt 
skirts with a fall blouse waist and a reefer jacket. Sailor caps are 
worn by small boys. Do not alter your gray cloth dress. Get a black or 

ray fancy straw hat or bonnet trimmed with Parma violets and écru 
ace. Thick card-board is preferred here. The delicate odor is given by 
sachets of orris basted in the dress, or by keeping the gown in a chest 
lined with perfumed sachete. 

alsy.—Make the black dotted lawn over black silk, or else sateen or 
percaline throughout. Have a high round waist drawn in tucks as a 
yoke, with collar and sash of the biack moiré. Make bishop sleeves and 
add yellow lace epaulettes. The skirt four yards wide and narrower at 
the top should be merely hemmed and tucked. 

Miss I. C.—Cut off the train of the India silk and use that you have as 
two ruffles around the hips. Then buy a deep collar of cream guipure 
lace, attach it to a colored velvet stock, and this will freshen the 
waist, You should wear pointed fronts to your dress waists with round 
back. Use panels of white lace in three or four flounces to widen your 
gray watered silk skirt. Do not raise your over-skirt when sitting down, 
no matter how mach the fabric may be wrinkled. 

Sussorimer.—The gray crépon will be prettier with white moiré or else 
gray velvet than with black. Have a shirred belted waist with white 
guipure lace epaulettes on large mutton-leg sleeves. Drape the skirt 
slightly on each side over a foundation skirt that has a pleating of the 
crépon at the foot. 

L. E M.—You do not make your first question plain. Both round 
waists and basques are fashionable, Ribbon and lace are the trimmin 
most used. Your sample is Havana brown. There are more plain 
skirts than draped ones at present, but the latter are in great favor for 
summer gowns. See illustration of a draped skirt in Bazar No. 10. 

C. A. B.—Crépons with deep indentations, or mixed with silk, or woven 
in cross stripes, are much more fashionable than chaili. Barége, grena- 
dine, and thin lawns will be worn in the summer, ‘The thin curtains most 
used at present are of white muslin embroidered or trimmed with lace 

W. 8.—Make your India silk with a slightly gored skirt, and trim it 
with a ruffle of the same or lace to outline an over-skirt. Have a round 
waist with ebirred tucks in yoke shape, and a stock and belt of green 
velvet. Have bishop sleeves with velvet wristbands. Black peau de 
soie, a twilled silk with demi-lustres, is liked for spring and autumn wear. 
Pleat the tops of the sleeves of the et. 

us. KR. L. W.—Your wool dress will look well made with a blazer and 
dra skirt like that illustrated in Bazar No. 10. Use black satin or 
moiré for revers and Wear with it a shirt waist of taffeta silk or 





of cotton cheviot, or Madras 5 

xX. a wash si ald be made with a shirt waist with 
large sleeves nearly straight skirt. You might have a fichu-collar of 
the silk edged with black Jace, crossing on the and hooked under a 
lace rosette in the back. 
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GIRLS’ HATS. 


T= child's hat, Fig. 1, is of light blue surah shirred and 

shaped on a wire frame. It has a shallow crown, and 
a flat brim which is five inches wide at the front and half as 
wide in the back. The silk is shirred in tucks, which are 
edged with narrow dotted lace. A ribbon bow is placed at 
the back 

Fig. 2, a hat for a larger girl, has a crown of coarse) 
plaited glossy olive-green straw, and a brim of shirred sil 
muslin drawn on wires, which is covered with a crimped Curip’s Tam-o0’-SHANTER. 


frill of lace. A frill of lace trims the crown, with a pompon For pattern and description see No, XI. on pattern-sheet Supp!. 
of yellow baby-ribbon at the centre, and two pompons, one 


of yellow and one of olive ribbon, are mounted on wire stems 
at the side 

Several of the new untrimmed straw hats for girls are 
shown in the group Fig.3. Two of these are in modified 
sailor shapes, the one in a combination of navy-blue with 
light mixed straw, the other in plain yellow straw. The 
scoop-shaped hat, which is in favor for small girls, is of 
mixed fancy straw in pale rose and tan 











Fig. 1.—Hat ror Grr. From 
4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 





























2.—Har FoR Girt FROM 8 TO 10 
YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 3.—Grris’ UNTRIMMED STRAW 
Hats. 
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For design and description see No, XIIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
THE BED OF HERBS. 

fhe AT is a wonderful pleasure the flower-lover has when 

he looks over the catalogues of the seedsmen in the lin 
gering days of late winter or early spring! We have known 
an invalid who loved his garden, but who was bound to his 
sofa, find more contentment in reading the long lists of vege 
tables and flowers with the flattering assurances there, potter 
ing as it were among his plants, in selecting and assoriing 
and arranging in his mind’s eye, to the future usefulness of 
his kitchen-garden and the glory of his flower spaces, than 
many another would in walking among the fruited and cent blue bloom; and canary in honoring re- 
blossoming things themselves. To those who love the : membrance of the seed-cakes of their child- 
springing growth of sun and earth, these catalogues bring ; 2 ; > 4 hood, that seemed the very bread of heaven; 
hints and dreams of full-flowered summer. To them the f and coriander because its seed was like the 
roses cry out large-leaved, already fragrant, the richest drop Dy . manna of the wilderness, whose taste was that 
of the sweetness the earth knows how to spend—roses that of wafers mixed with honey, whether it be the 
never quite reach the splendor they had upon the pictured same coriander or not? And must they not 
page. To them the early Savoy cabbages, the Brussels have dill, for the association it has with old 
sprouts, the pease with twelve in a pod, the shining red pep- women in English thatched cottages, who have 
per, the silver-skinned onion, all give promise of generous it in their yards; and fennel because the poets 
dinners; they feel their mouths water at sight of the por- love it, and by the same token rosemary and 
traits of certain gigantic strawberries bursting with hon- rue and the fragrant thyme? And who would 
eyed juices; and they have the pleasure a lover of quaint be without lavender in a bed of herbs, lavender 
that lends its sweetness to old romance, while 
all the good housewives of books perfume 
their linen-closets with it? Sage, they will 
have there, to be sure, and summer-savory, 


Fee tty, 


Fig. 2.—Apr.iep Spray ror Lamp Mat or 
TaBLe Centre, Fic. 1.—Fou Size. 


they not, take borage, for the sake of its inno- 
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curios has in finding an antique 
hoard over pictures of the less fre- 
quent things—the endive they will 
have for salads, whose sprays shall 
seem carved in filigree from ivory; 
the mushrooms they shall have 
served on toast, dining as well as 
bishops do; the martynias which 
make them remember the pickled 
mice of the mother of Chang Wang, 
the fireman’s son, the wickedest boy 
in all Canton; the egg-plant, purple 
as enormous pear-sha plums; the 
okra, that has association in the mind 
with Southern soups over which obi 
and voudoo incantations have been 
chanted. And then there still re- 
mains for them a e which has 
the most fascination of all in the way 
of bringing up pleasant reminis- 
cences and old association — that 
where the sweet herbs hang out their 
green sign. Already they have the 

prepared in their fancy; and 
there shall be the anise, cordial, 
pungent, whose odor one never takes 
without thinking of flannel-wrapped 
babies, screwing up their tiny wrin- 
kled faces as drops of its warm sweet 
tea trickle into their darling mouths 
from the spoon; there is the arnica, 
whose blossoms kept in rum shall be 
called for at every bruwse the next 
et there is the balm, with its bril- 
iant bloom and delicious perfume, 
and its soothing essences when steam- 





Fig. 1.—Empromerrep Square ror Lamp Mat or TasLe CENTRE. ing inacup. And shall they forget 
Lace-BRAID AppLiqu&.—(See Fig. 2.) Isabella and her pot of basil when DREss TRIMMED WITH VELVET Rippon. 
For desigus and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. they come to sweet-basil? And will For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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and sweet-marjoram, or where will 
the winter's turkeys be? And then, 
looking back across the list, they 
dare not give the go-by to catnip, 
which ea poor puss with rev- 
els; and there must be a corner giv- 
en to lovage and saffron and hyssop 
in memory of the medieval leech. 
And last of all they will not be with- 
out a bit of wormwood in the place, 
with its bitter strength, if oniy as in 
old story one never dared leave out 
the evil fairy when bidding guests 
to the feast. 


IMPOSSIBLE BEQUESTS. 
N making a will everything be 
longing to the testator may be 

disposed of in set terms, the body 
itself being sometimes a ghastly leg 
acy for scientific purposes, while 
locks of hair are with greater senti 
ment not infrequently matters of be- 
quest; even the tresses which may 
be added were disposed of in one lu 
dicrous instance. when an aged 
spinster bequeathed her ‘false 
front” to one who she fancied would 
soon be in need of capillary attrac 
tions. 

Be the possessions few or many, 
trifling or valuable, it is a duty to 
give testamentary directions as to 
their distribution, and in terms the 
most explicit, in order to avoid un 
seemly wranglings, bitter recrimina- 
tions, or wasteful lawsuits. More- 
over, it is gratifying to those who 
survive to have a token of the re 
gard which they have inspired, and 
a legacy of books, a favorite bit of 
bric-a-brac or silver, a ring or a 
brooch, is prized not only for the 
suke of the giver, but also as a re 
cognition of mutual intimacy and 
long friendship 

But there are treasures whose 
worth may never be computed in 
mercantile phrase, riches amassed 
during long years of patient deter- 
mined endeavor, which in life are the 
most real of realty, yet when Death 
lays his icy hand upon busy brain 
and throbbing heart become insub 
stantial as the fabric of a dream 
Talents so well employed that they 
have increased tenfold in value, vir 
tues which ‘‘smell sweet and blos- 
som in the dust,” gentle persistence 
which lessens if it cannot wholly 
overcome obstacles, and all the 
wealth of learning, all the successes 
which have been gained, vanish with 
the expiring breath, and are thence 
forth only memories, and incapable 
of re-embodiment. One woman re 
alized this as she earnestly regretted 
that she could not leave to her friends 
all that she had learned during her 






















































Fig. 3.—FRontT oF 
Ginw’s Dress, Fie. 1. 


Fig. 1.—Dress, Care, anD Hat ror Giri 
rroM 15 To 17 YEARS oLp.—|[See Fig. 3.] 

For pattern and description see No. I. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


busy life 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


ReEFER JACKET FoR Boy rrom 4 To 6 YEARS 
OLD.—(For pattern and description see No. LX. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement.) 


As we reflect on this odd and gener 


TUME, Fie. 
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Fig. 2.—CostuME with VEsT AND 
BoLero JackEt.—[See Fig. 4. | 
For pattern and description see No, IV. 

on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 4.—Back or Cos- 
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door flies open cordially, and the en- 
tering guest feels half expected. 

This is an invention which saves 
many steps and much time, and 
lessens the necessity of keeping a 
servant. 

But there are smal] annoyances to 
be avoided by a better understand- 
ing of this fashion. 

These door-openers frequently get 
out of sorts, and their failure to open 
is construed as ‘‘ not at home.” 

Now it may be that your ring is 
the first to which the spring has not 
responded, and of its mechanical 
unkindness your flat friend is not 
aware; so do not drop your card in 
the letter-box and go away without 
ringing the janitor’s or some other 
bell to make inquiry. 

If you meet a person coming out 
who offers to allow you to pass in, 
it is better to decline to do so, unless 
you fear a moment’s exposure; even 
then wait until you have pushed the 
button corresponding with the name 
of the person you wish to see, and 
are able to close the door when it 
opens in answer to your ring. 

This is only a decent bit of eti- 
quette, for, in the interval of time 
between your warning at the outside 
and your arrival at the door within, 
the person who is to receive has had 
a moment in which to prepare for 
you. Onthe other band, a knock at 
a private door with no preliminary 
ring is quite disconcerting. 

Further, no person going out of an 
apartment should admit another un 
less his or her right to enter is known 
personally, for mischief results from 
rogues gaining admittance in that 
manner. 


JAPANESE FESTIVALS. 

N Japan the opening spring brings 

a class of festivities of which 
many who revel in Japanese bric-i- 
brac and tread upon Japanese rugs 
have never heard, 

The year having begun in Febru- 
ary—not always at the same date, 
the very day being regulated by the 
moon, like our Easter day—in March 
occurs the Feast of Girls. The ap- 
propriate flower to be worn and used 
profusely in household decorations is 
the cherry blossom, the floral emblem 
of March. 

In April two days are set apart for 
the Festival of Dolls. The women 
enjoy this time with the little girls. 
The dolls of a household are nm ly 
dressed; they are taken out to visit, 
and carried about on the streets with 
pride, as babies are. This seems ri- 
diculous to New- Yorkers; but if cus- 
tom compelled this city to concen- 
trate the devotion to dogs within the 











Monarr Dress. 


For pattern and description see No. VI. on pattern-sheet Supplement 





ous wish, it would be a pretty pastime to carry 
it out in imagination, and brushing aside all im 

practicabilities, enjoy the delightful results of 
our play of fancy. Then should we see those 
whose natural impulses and tastes have been 
repressed by adverse fate enriched with the qual 

ities and attainments which made lives recently 
extinguished so affluent in all gracious ways: the 
Pentecostal gift of tongues bestowed upon one 
who shrinks from the tedium of dictionaries, or 
who has been wrecked on the reefs of grammar; 
a retentive memory given to a legatee whose 
mind has been a misery of confusion and forget 

fulness; and grace and charm of manner granted 
to the awkward and self-conscious. Or suppose 
that artistic skill could be so beusensiael: the 
musician and sculptor enriching toiling nov 

ices, or the painter leaving to his favorite pupil 
his own assured touch, wonderful knowledge of 
colors, and the magical power to express what 
he saw, 

*“ And add the gleam, 
The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet's dream.” 

In homelier matters—the details of housekeep 
ing,the pickling and preserving, the shopping 
and marketing, the sewing and mending, and 
the myriad cares of the average woman—what 
a glow of comfort would follow the bequest of 
a clear brain, unruffled serenity and skilful fin- 
gers, or, better still, of that wonderfully effec- 
tive and mysterious combination of qualities 
known as faculty / 


ABOUT APARTMENT-HOUSE 
BELLS. 


WORD about apartment-house bells may 

enlighten many who escape living at their 
mercy, but who may at some time be called to 
push the button which is the “‘open sesame 
to a friend’s baunt. 

In answer to the button-pushing a click-click 
is responsive, and the door-fastening relaxes, 
sometimes so slightly that the door is scarcely 
moved, and must be assisted to open by the vis- 
itor. Other door springs are so strong that the 
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WALKING CosTUME. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 





limits of two days, would not the odds be in 
favor of the Japanese women? 

Every lover of the wistaria who has rev- 
elled in the beauty of the blossoms as they 
adorn the arbors in Central Park will ap- 
preciate the enjoyment of the Japanese in the 
months of April and May, when the wistaria 

fugi—entices them tothe gardens. Light- 
hearted youth write jingles and amorous 
verses and tie them to the prettiest racemes, 
which the lads and lasses following stop to 
read and jest about 

Another custom is more serious. To the 
budding racemes those young people think- 
ing of marriage tie smal! notes written upon 
gayly colored paper. Day by day they anx 
jously watch the perfecting of the purple flow 
er they have chosen to bear the blossoming of 
their hopes. If it comes out in full beauty, 
happy are they; if it blights—ah, well, better 
blight the hope before than after matrimony! 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
enceeas. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allaye 
all p cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
tin Sold by dreggietsa in every part of the 





«e 
world, Twenty-tive cents a bottie.—[ Ade.) 


DON’T WORRY YOURSELF 


and don’t worry the baby: avoid both unpleasant 
conditions by giving the child pure, digestible food 
Don’t use solid preparations, Natnre intended in- 
fanta should be raised on milk. The Gail Borden 
Kagle Brand Condensed Milk is the safest solution 
of the problem {Adpv.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 


“a; No Alkalies 
<S Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


|\BreaktastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 

nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. EE 
Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & 0O., Dorchester, Mass. 






























Beef Tea 


can be prepared instantly from 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef, 


| There’s only one genuine | 


The cheapest, 
purest, and best 


|| A Cup of | a 


| | kind, and that you can 
| know by this signature in 
| blue on every jar: 








4 Primley’s 
California Fruit 
Chewing 7 


Makes the Breath Sweet, Cleans the Teeth, 
Alds Digestion.“ No Heartburn or 
Dyspepsia where it is used. 
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SHE GAN BEND: 


No steels to break—no uncomfortable- 9 
> ness—no sacrifice of grace or figure outline 4 
> —charming style and absolute comfort and 4 
ease of motion. And the little one, how ¢ 
prugged she looks! The @@@¢@0¢6¢6@ 
P strength of posterity is 
> regulated by the sense 
>of the mother. The 
> Equipoise Waist is 
> sensible. ‘To know all 
»about it, and where to 
hae it, write George 
> Frost Co. , Boston 
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20th Edition—Postpaid for 2c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falle Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S., London. 
A. P. LONG & ©O.,, 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa, 
| “ Every one should read this little book.” —Atheneum, | 
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LADIES’, - 36 lbs, 
HIGH GRADE and upto DATE. 


SEND FoR OUR CATALOGU” E. 


OuR AGENCIES ARE He LEADING C E 





26-inch 
CRESCENTS 


Nos. 2and 5. 
MEN'S, . 27 Ibs. 


= a 9402 


CRESCENTS RUN EASY. Every CRESCENT Guaranteed. 


Western Wheel Works. 


Cwicaco. Ncw YORK. 





SPENCERIAN 


. 





ARE THE BEST 


IF YOU WISH TO TRY THEM, 


Will send sample card on receipt of return 
postage, 2 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., “S.2yeu"" 
BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 


Err SS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


BABY | GARRIAGES 2 











€ U R oO P Excursions and individual tickets 

Ocean tickets by all lines. Tourist 
Garette Ove. MH. GAZE & SONS, 118 Broadway. N.Y. 
(Established 1844.) Official Ticket Agents for Chief Trunk Linc» 


AN AROMATIC FRAGRANCE 








—_ ai 
is imparted to the mouth by the use of Sozodont, Set your HEART 
It is beyond doubt the cleanest, purest, and best on the , 
tooth wash ever offered to the public. No lady ever Imperial 
used Sozodont without approving of its cleansing Wheel : 
and purifying properties, and the flattering testimonials 
that have been bestowed upon it by eminent Dentists EASY ‘RIDING. 


speak volumes of praise for its merits. Combined with strength they have a symmetry 9 


and grace eR WHER ction UNEQUALED BY 


ANY OTH WHEEL. Send for New 1894 
Catal with itt d description and prices. 
Free to aay address 

AMES & FROST COMPANY, Chicago. d 














though efficient and powerful, is absolutely harm- 
less, for it contains neither mineral nor acid; it is 
wholly vegetable in its origin. 
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HIGH 71", WRITING 
CLASS “4 PAPERS 


CRITICS SAY THE M&H WRITING PAPERS “ANDAR THE MAN WATERMARK IN A WRITING 
| ARE UNRIVALLED AND ALWAYS IN GOOD TASTE PAPER IS A GUARANTEE OF EXCELLENCE 


MAILED ON APPLICATION TO THE 









ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED 


GELLE FRERES 


6, Avenue de P Opéra 
PARIS 


Sa S362 538 PEARL ST at: 
Sra, NEW YORK. on 
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To the Young Face 
Pozzont's Compiexion Powper gives fresher} 
charms; to the old, renewed youth. Try it! 
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ee intiRes and pre aay LS? skin. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s -Castoria. ei rane hse. Conn. (bara 
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APRIL Us, 189k. 


B. Altman & Co. 


(8th Street, 19th Street 
and 6th Avenue 
New York 


are desirous of directing atten- 
tion to the exquisite collection of 


Parisian Lingerie 
Novelties, Etc. 


recently received, and of which 
they are showing a most care- 
fully selected and unusually 
large variety this season. | 

The scrupulous exactness in | 


60-62 West 23d St, N. Y. 


finish, with a certain daintiness | 
combined with durability, are ad- A 
engl 
Constable K3 Co 
| ondstable 


LYONS 
SPRING SILKS 


Striped and Checked Taffetas, Chine, Barre, 
Plisse Taffetas, Fancy Moire Antique, Moire 


BEST &CO 





Ankle Ties 
For the Baby, 


kid, in Red, White, Pink, Blue, Gray, 
Lronze, Black and Patent Leather. 


and are so pliable and soft, that baby’s 
feet have almost as much freedom and 
ease in them as out of them. Sizes 1 
to7. Prices 80 cts., 85cts. and $1.25. 


Most stores keep but one or two widths to 
every length of baby shoe. e keep Ave. 
The same principal is carried out in shoes 
and clothing for older children to, so that 
you have a wider range of choice in 
sizes, as well as styles here, than elsewhere. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 











vantages which especially com- 
mend themselves in this class 
of goods. 


CASH’S 
New 

Ruffled & Banded 

Frillings | 


For Trimming Ladies’ & Children’s Underwear 


Ne. 880—-MARCHIONESS OF LORNE. 


ding Gowns. 

NOVELTIES in Silks, Crepes, Gazes, and 
Chiffons, for Bridesmaids’’ Dresses. Fancy 
Grenadines and Gazes. Colored Velvets. 
Printed Satin Foulards, India Pongees, Corahs. 


Proadovay As y Ks 9th ét. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


1894, In Every 
Va riety. 





nt ITN HAY ny 


f. ‘ 








These RUFFLED FRILLINGS are already 
gathered up and attached to a Cambric Band, so | 
that they can at once be sewn on to any garment | 
by a sewing-machine or by band. 

SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
FREE BY MAIL. Illustrated Circular with list of | 
stores selling our Frillings, from 


J. & J. CASH, 92 Greene St., New York, 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, 





Made of the softest, most flexible , 


They’re hand turned, fit so perfectly, | 


Miroir, Moire Francais, Fleur de Suede, Col- | 
ored Satins, White Satin, White Moire Antique, | 
White Moire Miroir, White Velours, for Wed- | 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


| IF YOU WANT 


thos BEST LINENS 






and see that the trade-mark, “@ih Bieach”’ 


Is ON THE GOODS. 
Purity and Durability are their Qualities. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write to us, and we 
will tell you who can. 


GEO. RIGGS & CO., 99 Franklin St, N. Y. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


Successors to 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


LACES «> EMBROIDERIES 


Special Values in the New Butter Color. 


Nainsook and Cambric Edging - 24 cts. 


worth 40 cts. 


Net Top Venetian and Point Margot, in 
white and eeru, 55 cts. to $1.50 per yd. 


Superb assortment of all latest novelties at 
popular prices, 


LADIES’ CAPES 4%» COATS 
Capes in Cloth and Moire Silk 


$7. up. 


| Hundreds of beautiful, stylish garments 
| now on exhibition. 





THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Streets. 


China and Japan 
Straw Mattings 


AND 


JAPANESE JUTE RUGS 


FOR 


Summer Furnishings 


A large assortment of artistic novelties now 
ready. Samples on request. 


W. & J. Sloane, 


Broadway, 18th and roth Sts., 
New York. 
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Chafing Pimples, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 
Itching, Salt Rheum, ASK FOR BARBOUR’ 'S. 
Burne, Sun Burn. , a ryrvVTvVTVv00"7 OTC 
Tender Feet, be bp bp bby bb be bp be be be bp be bp i i bp hd 
Infant Chafing. 4 


HART 


’ and all inflammation. 





Sold by druggists. 
Price, so cents per box, 














postage paid. ARE 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample p and book. BICYCLES 
~ Use COMFORT SOAP for FOR 
the Hands, the Face, the Complexion. EVERYONE. 






Clears the complexion and softens 


the skin. All the merits and none of free. 


FORDS 





Examine them, try them and buy them. Our CATALOGUE is 
Send your address. 


rewrweeweevwerrrrrrrrvrvrvrvreve y.}? 


+4 


The PRICES 
are low and the 
QUALITY 
high, which rep- 
resent true 
economy for all. 


A. A.Vantine & Co. 


Have just received (va the Lucy A, 
Nichols) a large invoice direct from 
China, of , 


India Blue Canton, ana 
India Green and Goid Medallion 


in complete sets, or single pieces. 


Customers should secure at once all 
they may require for some time to come, 
| and avail themselves of our special 


Removal Discount of 267, 


| from already low prices. 








| See, 879 Broadway, New York. 














| Faultless Fit and Graceful Fig- 
| ure. Four Million women are to- 
| day wearing Dr. Warner’s Cora- 


line Corsets. Are YOU? 


Warmer Bros., makers, N. ¥. & Chicago. — 


Dress Fabrics of Elegance 


Foreign styles in Dress Goods 
for April and May now open. 

Extra large assortments of ele- 
gant Crepon, the fashionable fab- 
ric of the season. Rock, Savoy 
and Sea-weed Crepon, heavily 
crinkled. 

Black Grenadines, with colored 
satin back. Parisian Bareges, 
with wide stripes of silk. Baya- 
dere Algerine and Silk Tweeds, 
in great variety. 


‘James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and I1th St., 
New York, 





WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
T AuD PAY FREIGHT. 
walnut or oak Im 





Ley ag fm 
urs. keyg ty waiehat 


PARQUET FLOORS 





Of Polished Hardwood. 


the objections of the many toilet prepa- 
rations. Invaluable for chapped Ba 


THE HARTFORD CYCLE CoO., Hartford, Conn. 


_wrrwfrwerereereerereeeeeeeeee 
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nds, A { Eecemeate rs by Architects. 
sunburn, pimples, etc. Send 4 cents + bp 4 be be bp bp be by be be bp bn be be be bn by by bp bp bn be hy be hp bn be bp he hp he i be bp ie de bp be i i ip i bp i Endorsed by Physicians. No Insects. 
eg RE PESOS OSOPOSOOOOOOOOOSOSOOOOOEOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOS R) Cheaper than Carpets” No Moth 
LETTUCE CREAM ©Co., Much More Healthful. No Dust. 





214 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A YOUNG LADY OF SEVENTY 


Without a wrinkle would be a rare sight, but not impos- 
sible. Wrinkles never appear as long a» the skin has 
enough natural nourmshment. The use of powder and 
harmful cosmetics dry the ¢lands—then the skin shrinks 
and dries  UNIOURE BAI SKIN NOURISHER’ stops the 
wrinkling by supplying the food that Nature cannot No 
some cases take longer 





SENT te fit over old floors or new. 
Jan be laid by any good carpenter. 


~ The Interior Hardwood Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Write for Book of Designs. No Charge for Estimates. 


$2.15 pa turers eee 





“VELOUTINE 


HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INV: 
9, Rue de la Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” ar 1 the signature CH. FAY 





POUDRE DE RiIZ.— CHEZ. FA'W, Inventor 








isfactory Bens { for a sample tube for 16 cents, and you 
will be ith the result. The 4 oz. tube costs $1, 
repaid. UNIK Ui RE REMEDY CO. 
ler to Banks and Commercial 


AP ‘FAT FOLKS. | 
r Grafual vedustion, ante 
__Snteod ; advice free. PROF. x. PDYX. Now York City 


~ Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Received highest honors—W orld’s Fair. | 








UNICURE. 








PRIESTLEY’S 
SILK WARP “ 





A= WANTED—The work is 5 
and adapted to _ young and old of either — 
GEO. STINSON & .. Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 


Finest qual 


“iN. mt Crown-Linen 











writing tablet and 
only mc. Try it. 
All Stationers. 


pee 
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SPRESENTS CHARLIE 


TRYING Tus New L 


anp Reeoie— nusmine 
NDON STYLE OF WALK, 


LIKED SURPRISES. 
he asked 


All surprises are pleasant 


Ik 


i like Kissing? 


she replied, demur 


: WADING UP A 





: 
o 
IN THE SOCIAL ZOO, 
OaGE XVIII. 
A YERY THOUGHTFUL ANIMAL TUT. 
Veny Sue % THR BRIGHTEST ANIMAL FOR A DINNER 
lw vue Zoo. 
Anv) WHAT 18 S08 THINKING OF wow T 
Sue 6 TRYING TO THINK HOW AT THE DINNER SUK WILL 
GO TO TO-NIGHT SHE MAY LEAD THE CONV ERBATION 
UP TO THE POINT WHERE GHF MAY MAKE A REMARK 
WHIOH HAS COOURRED TO HEE AS BEING JUGT THE 
THING TO GAY AT A DINNER. 
i 
! 


pOWN 





THESE ARE EVERYWHERE. 


* You stand for office in England. 
In this country you ran for it.” 

“ But we have one sort of candi- 
date In common. Those who lic 
for it.” 





“ Have a cigar, Browne ?” 

“ Thanka. think I w—” 

“These are the ones I was tell- 
jug you aboat. Ten fora quarter, 
with the ends already cut on " 

“Thanks. 1 think I won't.” 


—_—_——— 


Hantow. “What's become of 
old Moses who used to spend the 
sammer here ?” 

Saucer. “Oh, be left last year 
in high dudgeen because the pro- 
prietor of the hotel allowed fakirs 
with bulrashes for sule around.” 

es 


* T cannot understand ze English 
language,” sald the Count. “ Zere 
ix a crash on ze Wall Street when 
: of your big houses go up. How 
can a big house go up with a 
crash ?” 





—_——— 


“I'm so glad I lost my legs!” 
said the veteran, withasmile “1 
never have rheumatiom in my 
wooden ones, and on cold winter 
nights I haven't anything to stick 
down under the arctic sheets.” 

earn 


“Did you do much work fn the 
literary line last summer ?” 

“Yes. Fifteen stories for the 
Bazoo, nine for the Atheneum, and 
a dozen for the Fictionist.” 

* Phew! You mast have made a 
pile.” 

“Oh no—in fact, I lost postage 
on ‘em all both ways.”’ 
rO sUstNESS 7? Goes 


“No, Mr. Jones,” said the Pitt« 

burgh girl, I capnotumarry you 

I have observed in all the letters 

you write to me that you spell Pittsburgh without its 
final h. This is evidence of an unrefined nature that | 


can't swallow.” 

















ULDEN TIMES 


AN OLD-MAID’S WISH. 


It is spring, aud young men's fancies, if the poet's 
words are true, 

Should be tarned .to thoughts romantic everywher: 
the country through. 

But, alas! where I am living all the young men of 
the town 

Are discussing if their 
black or brown. 


Derbies shall be mauve or 


Are diagonals the 
turn or stand? 

What's the latest thing in necktics? Is piqué still in 
demand? 

Is it swell to have one's trousers with a crease sharp 
as a knife? 

liow can young men think of such things when it's 
time to choose a wife? 


fashion? Should men’s collars 


Woe is me that I'm existing in a dali prosaic day, 
When the fashions o'er the sentiments of mortal 
nen hold sway! 
I lived in that dear time in which the poet 
penned his line, 
Would the hard fate of the maid antique be now 
the lot of mine? 


Had 


Ob, I would that there were fairies who would grant 
us any wish! 

I'd not waste a moment yearning for gems, gold, or 
high posish, 

But I'd lift my eyes unto them, and my heart would 
voice the truth: 

Give, O give me just a minute of the Tennysonian 


youth! 





“ Tiow can these Sanday papers pay? Why, there's 
five cents’ worth of paper and ink in the Whirald.” 
“ Well, you pay five cents for it, don't you?” 
“Yeu” 
*: Well, where does the lows come iu?” 
— 
“What a mistake it is to write up celebrities at 
home!” 
“Why ?” 
“It is a well-known fact that celebrities, as a rule, 
are more interesting when they are away from home.” 
———.—_——— 


“ 1 tell you, Bronson, there is nothing improbable to 
a jealous woman.” 

“With one exception I agree with you 
ception is the truth.” 


The ex- 





> - 


‘*When the assistant fell “wp the chancel stairs this 
morning he reminded me of the father of the prodigal 
son.” 4 

“In what respect?” 

“Don't you know, when he saw his son afar off he 
ran and fell on his neck?” 


HARPER’S BAZAN 





WHEN THE GOOSE HONKS HIGH. 


We allers know that winter's done an’ spring is on the track 
When flying high up in the sky the geese is comin’ back 


We know ‘at snow-time’s over, an’ ‘at cold an’ frost is done 
When list’nin’ to a flock o’ geese a-honkin’ in the san. 
I calla my children geese, 


I tell ye life is jest the same. 


An’ when they're gone away I find I don’t enjoy much peace. 
But all my woes fade right away, my spring an’ summer's come, 
When I've my tribe o’ geeses back a-honkin’ bere to hum. 


COULDN'T UNDERSTAND IT. 

“I don't ubderstand editors,” said Mr. Freshfield, 
late of Yalevard. “ They sour on ambition so. I told 
the editor of the Gazette that I'd like to write for him 
aud give a literary tone to his paper, and he woaldn’t 
hear of it. I think it's very strange that he should not 
want his paper to have a literary tone.” 

ee 

“Is Marrowfat iu society?” 

* Yeu.” 

“Strange. He isn’t rieb, brainy, or handsome.” 

“ He's in the Tammany Society.” 







A VIEW 

“Man originates—the monkey imitates,” said the 
professor. 

“Then that settles the question of the origitwed the 
species,” returned the student. “ Man ie the orig! al; 
the monkey the imitation.” 

qupnepit@ pean 

“That Roman army reminds me of a little cook 
book I have.” 

“ What is itr” 

* Fifty Sapes.” 

a 


“I want to complain abont a gang of boys who play 
baseball on the lot next to my house,” said the house- 
holder to the police officer. 

“Do you want them arrested 7” asked the pulice- 


man 

“No; 1 want the game stopped,’ said the house- 
holder 

“Then,” said the policeman, “you must see the 
game-constable. It isn't my place to arrest games.” 


AS THE CLOCK STRUCK TWELVE 


He. “It 18 ENDURANOR, THE STAYING QUALITY, THAT MAKES MEN STRONG.” 
She (with a glance at the clock). “ You must ue a Henovuses.” 





~~ 
a 


& 











FLOOR CUSHIONS. 

EW floor cushions are made in the brioche 
shape, and the resemblance to that old- 
time footstool is still further increased by 
the covering, which is in stripes of red, blue, 
and yellow running horizontally. These 
cushions, which are the height of a chair 
seat and about seventy-two inches in cir- 
cumference, are stuffed with excelsior, and 
a round of black leather at the bottom serves 
to make them durable. The cover is a Turk- 

ish tapestry, and my Nees for $5 50. 

The tapestry is $1 30 a yard (fifty inches in 
width), and the expense would greatly 
lessened if the work were done in the house. 

Stout ticking or awning cloth should be 
used for the foundation, and a strip the re- 
quired length sewed to a circular piece which 
measures about two yards around. Fill this 
tightly with excelsior, gather it up at the top 
with a stout thread, and fasten securely. 

Sew the stri 
black leather the same size as the circular 
piece of awning cloth, slip it over the foun- 
dation, gather it in the same way, and with a 
long epkolstener’s needle run a strong cord 
through to the bottom and back again, draw- 
ing it tight, and fasten so that it will not 
slip. This gives a dented effect, like that 
with which we are familiar in the old-fash- 
ioned tomato pin-cushions. Cover a flat but- 
ton mould, about the size of a silver dollar, 
with the same goods, to ornament the top. 

These cushions are intended principally 
for piazza use, but will also be found very 
comfortable in other parts of the house. 


Other floor cushions much less trouble. | 


some to make are in ordinary pillow shape, 
very large, and stuffed in the same way with 
excelsior or hair. 


handsome and durable. 
also used for the purpose, but there is a lin- 
en is which comes in solid red, dull green, 
and blue which would be quite effective, as 
would also the Madagascar grass cloth which 
is so popular for summer furnishings. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVORY 
 OOAP 
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FOK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN'TI. 





MRS. GRAHAM'S 
Cucumber 


Cream 


GREATES A 
PERFECT 


Yes! after using it daily foreix months a lady's 
skin will be as pink, soft, and velvety, as pure and 
clear ae the most delicions baby’s skin. It is not 
an artificial cosmetic. It cleanses, refines, purifies, 
and whitens. It feeds and nonrishes the skin 
tissues, thos banishing wrinkles, marks, and acar-. 
It is harmless as dew, and as nourishing to the 
skin as dew is to the flower. Price, $1.00. Bottle 
laste three months, SAMPLE BOTTLE mailed 
free to any lady on receipt of 10 cents in stamps 
to pay for postage and packing. Lady Agents 
wanted. re. Geevatesr Guanam, “ Beanty Doc- 


tor,” 14% Michivan Avenne, Chicago, Ii. 
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i covering to a piece of | poet mbayepe Sake 
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| be made of using any baking 


They are frequently cov. | Offered. 


ered with small Turkish rugs, and are very | b waor ig unique in its qualities, and the 


8 is - 
amped leather ts | peculiarly light and wholesome food it makes | 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


LOOK TO THE CHILDREN. 


A CHILD'S food is largely cakes and 
bread, and these articles, when light, 
sweet, and composed of materiais free from 
deleterious substances, are easily digested, 
nutritious, and wholesome. When these ar- 
ticles are made from pure and wholesome 
baking powder, they are much more health- 
ful and nutritive than when prepared from 
yeast, or other leavening agent. But a dan- 
ger arises from the fact that many so-called 
baking powders are so impure as to render 
the food unwholesome. In fact, chemical 
analysis has loped the fact that most of 
them, with the tion of.the Koyal Bak- 
ing Powder, contain either lime, alum, phos- 
hates, or acids of an injurious character. 
hen bread or cake is made with the use of 
such impure baking powders, these injurious 
substances pass into the system, and are the 
source of much of the disease with which our 


THIS CURIOUS THING 


a or 
Its mouth is called a Port. 
There 








Persons who have not strong constitutions, | 


growing girls, young children, and many wo- 
men, are pai 
produced by the adulterants found in these 
cheap baking powders. 
prevalent forms of indigestion are often trace- 
able solely to their action upon the aliment- 
ge 

he Royal Baking Powder is a great boon 
to those who appreciate the importance of 
purity. in food. It renders the food more 
digestible to both children and adults, and is 
recommended by our most prominent physi- 
cians for this reason even in the making of 
large loaf bread. But the mistake must not 
wder that is 
They are quite as different as rye 
flour is from wheat. The Royal Baking 


cannot be produced by any other process. 
There should be as much care in the choice 
of a baking powder as to obtain pure milk, 
or in having a prescription compounded from 
pure drugs and not from poisons. Pure, 


wholesome, and delicious bread and cake are | 


« | 
26 West 234 St., N. Y. City. | 


assured by the use of the Royal Baking 
Powder.—Hints for Mother. 


Heartburn and the | 


rticularly liable to the evil effects | 


| MAGNIPTED, 


Bold everywhere. Price, $1. Porrer Drauc 
& Cuz. Corpr., Sole Props., Boston. 


‘Venetian Bent 
ee.) fron Work 


CAN BE MADE 
BY ANY ONE. 


mailed free. 


Bazar. 


HULBERT BROS, & CO., 


Mention Harper's 


A SPECIALTY. 





Mention this paper. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


A HYGIENIC LUXURY 


It combines the purity, blandness, and cleansing qualities of a well- made vegetable - oil 


| soap with the antiseptic, balsamic, and emollient properties of pine-tar and glycerine. 


Packer's 


tar soap is of especial service in children’s and adults’ 


ERUPTIVE 
TROUBLES 





It allays itching, soothes 
and heals, and is wonder- 
fully refreshing. » te * 


Haviland China 


It is important to 


informed that the only ware 


buyers that they should be 


that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


H &c° 
“ranc’ 
On White China. 


(eve eV eV eY arava area er 


govilan ds 


Limoges ad 


On Decorated China, 





PAL ENOTES, 


ap 








NO RIVETS. 


Call and see our Ex- | 
hibit or send for circular, | 


AMATEUR PHOTO SUPPLIES 





Pears’ 
There is a 


Pears’ Soap 
habit. No- 


body ever 
gets out of 
ut. Can't. 


Columbia 


Price, $125. 


The New Century Columbia stands 
easily at the head of all fully 
equipped oadsters, and will 
successfully maintain the high 
reputation its predecessors have 
established. Full details concern- 
ing its new features in the Colum- 
bia catalogue, which is a beautiful 
book and full of interest. Free | 
upon application at any Columbia | 
agency, or we mail it for two two- 
cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York. Chicago. Hartford. | 


Remington Cycles 











ARE THE BEST 
IN 
Design, Material, Workmanship, 
and Finish. 
Nine Patterns. Popular Weights. 


Prices, $100.00 to $135.00 


Fitted with the world-famous Bartlett 
‘*clincher’’ or Palmer tire. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 


313-315 Broadway, New York. 


Manufacturers of the Remington Fire-Arms, 
of world-wide reputation. 





TO TONE ENTIRE SYSTEM, BODY AND BRAIN, USE THE POPULAR FRENCH TONIC 


Endorsed by 
emincat 
Physicians 
: everywhere. 


Sent Gratis: 


To all who mention this , an 
of celebrities, alostel Wenn 


Paris: 41 Boulevard Haussmann. Lonpon : 239 Oxford Street. 


interesting volume of 112 pages, containin g 
many thousands who testify to uniform excellence of “Vin Mariani.” Address. 


IN MARIAN 


75 portraits, autographs, original sketches, 


Sold by 
Druggists and 


MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th Street, New York. 





~ Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
40 years the standard. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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Dr. Price’s Cream Bakin 
Highest Award—Worl 


Powder 
s Fair. 








Oren JACKET OR BLAZER. 
For pattern and description see No, III. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


BLESSING AND BANE 
oo can hardly complain of any lack of occu 
patior 
plain of 


n 


wadays, although they may still com 


lack of equal pay with mea. The latter cir 
cumstance, however, bas an explanation in their less reg 
ular health and tenure of occupancy, permanence being 
ymething that has its value as well as skill and indus- 
try. In London there are, including governesses, mil 
liners, servants, washer-women, and others, something 
more than four hundred thousand women earning 
mone snd there are more than two million women 
employed in the factories of Great Britain. In our own 
country the difference is but slight in proportion to 
population, although we have proportionally more wo 
men engaged in teaching than Europe has. Our skilled 
female labor also outranks that of Europe numerically, 


strange as it may seem Russia comes next to 
us in the employment of women as physicians and in 


their portunities for industrial training. In Germany 
here are women employed on the roads, wheeling bar 
rows, carrying hods, and the like, nothing of which exists 
here On the European continent women are constant 
ly to be found doing hard labor—at work in foundries, 
upon railways, and in brick-making 

Women are every where preferred to men for their deft 


ness and swiftness in the making of cigarettes, and in 
ri they have almost exclusive employment in 


the manufacture of the more delicate parts of watches 
In England bar-tending occupies many women, espe 
cially those who have any physical charms; but fortu 
nately nothing of that kind has yet obtained here, and 
may the day never come that shall see it! Women work 
in the fields there, also, as they do in various other Eu 
ropean countries; but to that, when not carried beyond 
their strength, there can be no valid objection, as it must 
bring health and vigor and some enjoyment with it 


It has been observed by students of social science that 
women are apparently, more frequently than men, will 
ing to undertake employments dangerous to health. In 
some regions they go into the deep mines with men and 
share the perils there equally ; but more often they ac- 
cept with recklessness work that may presently under 
mine their whole physical condition, such as that with 
quicksilver, with the making of lucifer-matches, of lead 
en toys, exposure to powerfully injurious gases in bleach 
ing-works, and in the putting up of poisonous drugs 
Ihis itself holds some curious food for reflection, since 
the women who are so reckless can be so only because 
either their stupidity makes health a matter of no con 
sideration, or their unhappiness makes life a matter of 
no value 

According to the statistics, the number of married wo 
men employed at manual labor is less proportionally in 
our own country than in others, which is an encoura 
ging statement; while, on the other hand, the number of 
girls so employed is greater—a fact not to be regretted 
It is also worthy of note that whereas the young men, 
when work or business is over, go forth to amuse them 
selves as best they may, whether innocently or other 
wise, the young women are not only often willing to 
work over-hours, simply to oblige, and without extra 
pay, but they frequently carry work home with them, 
because it is necessary for the success of their employ 
ers or to swell their own resources. This could only be 
to the disadvantage of female labor in the long-run by 
weakening women deprived of proper rest and sleep, if 
there were no hope for women in the theory that they 
inherit from their fathers, at any rate, their strength and 
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health and physical qualities, and the sons 
from the mothers, so equalizing affairs in 
each generation. On the whole, since the 
world admits that some work is a blessing, 
although that which is severe and deadly is 
a bane, women have certainly a good decal 
of the blessing, and something too much 
of the bane. 


AN ARMOR OF DEFENCE. 


| ID you ever think how invincible is the 

armor of defence afforded by perfect 
politeness? Neither man, woman, nor child 
can resist it. The quick-tempered Irish 
maid who loses her hold on her tongue so 
readily and ‘‘ answers back ” with a hot re- 
tort is abashed when her mistress meets 
her with quiet courtesy. The angry per- 
son, off guard and saying what he really 
does not mean, is foiled by the self-control 
of his interlocutor who has not for an in- 
stant forgotten the gracious manner of 
good breeding. 

Politeness is perhaps instinctive with 
sume, but with the majority it is a matter 
of training, of the slow and careful disci- 
pline of voice and eye and carriage. It is 
partly derived from association, no doubt; 
for every one recalls the grand bearing and 
dignified manners of certain old servants, 
notably the negro servants of the old ré- 
gime, men and women, who had caught the 
very air and inflections of their masters 
and mistresses. But it is very much more 
than this. It descends to many a small 
detail. It rises to the height of conscien- 
tious attention to the rights of others—almost to reli 
gion, indeed, for religion is brotherly love and charity, 
and politeness epitomizes these. 

Very sensitive people who suffer acutely from fancied 
slights can save themselves many wounds by always 
being as scrupulous in giving as they are in exacting 
courtesy. To suffer in one’s self a rudeness is to lay 
one’s self open to the same. In nothing should we be 
less economical than in politeness. It should lead us 
to prompt and generous acknowledgment of every kind- 
ness, to responsive thanks when a gift, however small, 
is brought to our door. It should oblige us to listen 
with patient attention, even to the person whose con- 
versation is not entertaining, to sit apparently absorbed 
when in public we are seated at a concert or a lecture 

This defensive armor, so smooth, so polished, so easily 
worn, will make our intercourse with society agreeable, 
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repel unwarrantable intrusiveness, and deter those who, 
by reason of their thoughtlessness or their inferior train 
ing, are ready to break in upon our privacy. It is an 
armor costing nothing but care and pains, yet beyond 
price to the man or woman who lives among human 
beings in a civilized condition. 


BOC. 


EFORE paper came into general use our Teutonic 

forefathers, as we read in chronicles concerning 
ancient times, wrote letters, accounts, and calendars on 
wood, the fairest and best to be found, the boc, or beech 
tree, having preference, as it was close - grained, and 
abundant in northern Europe, and so it came about 
that the word book came into use 
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AN INTERNATIONAL QUESTION. 

‘ \ID a man to me the other day : ‘1 fancy that in this 
, day there is no question as to whether or not corsets 
should be worn, All ladies wear them, of course.” 

his was in answer to my remark that I had known women 
who seemed to place corsets almost on a par with drink and 
opium in the evil effects they had upon those addicted to 
their use 

The sweeping assertion that responded to my statement 
was about as true as many of the opinions otherwise sensi 
ble men hold concerning the opposite sex. The wife and 





daughters of my friend probably wore corsets, and therefore | 


he argued that all women must wear them. He was hap 
pily ignorant of the fierce arguments that are carried on be 
tween those in favor of corsets and those opposed to them, 
in which neither side will yield an inch. 

I know women who wage a constant war against corsets. 
They are good, conscientious women, too, as they have need 
to be. A mighty amount of moral courage is necessary be 
fore a woman deliberately resolves to carry a shapeless fig 
ure about with her for the rest of her natural life. But, 
while the consciousness of their own righteousness may sus- 
tain these martyrs to alleged hygiene, they cau hardly expect 
to win proselytes to a style that makes them unsightly. Per 
Laps this statement should be qualified. There are women 
who wear no corsets, and are yet not unpleasant to the sight. 
These are the slight, willowy figures in which the skeletons 
are 80 thinly covered that the osseous frame serves all the 
purposes of a corset. The study of these unfortunates is, by 
looseness of attire, by puffs and bouffant effects, to delude 
the observer into the belief that they really have a little flesh 
upon their bodies 

Let us turn, however, to the kind of shape that is general 
among women as they advance in age. Every observer 
must have noticed the tendency to fleshiness that has be 
come common among Americau women of late years. As 
they grow older they put on flesh, and generally gain in at- 
tractiveness by it, so long as they keep within bounds, A 
corset that fits and that restrains and directs the figure with- 
out compressing it unduly, prevents the slouchy, dowdy 
look which some women seem to acquire along with the first 
gray hairs and the beginning of wrinkles. 

In the times of our grandmothers women did not wear cor- 
sets. But, they wore twelve and thirteen skirts at once, 
the weight of all dragging upon the hips and abdomen 





and those parts upon which there should be least undue 
strain. The belts and strings of the multifarious petticoats 
rasped the skin of the wearers raw, so that at night, when 
they undressed, they would find their bodies girdled with a 
scarlet ring, the visible indication of the least serious harm 
their burden had done. The really important injury did 
not show itself in outward signs, but it made itself known in 
aching backs, impaired health, and unstrung nerves. The 
physicians of that day could have told many stories of the 
result of this style of dress. 

Those were the days when ingenious girls fashioned for 
themselves broad bands of linen, stiffened them with starch 
and whalebone, and wore them as a corset is now worn, to 
support part of the weight of the skirts and relieve the hips 
and abdomen. Later on, waists were devised, and the cry 
was raised that skirts should be suspended from the 
shoulders. It must have been a man and an ignorant one 
who promulgated a theory and encouraged a practice by 
which the burden of the skirts was attached to suspenders 
crossing the bust, that most sensitive portion of a woman’s 
frame. Yet even now, in this enlightened day, there are to 
be found advocates of this system. 

The corset should be a support, not acompress. It should 
direct rather than trammel the figure. The corset that fits 
is no more uncomfortable than a shoe that suits the wearer's 
fout; and if one tenth the care were exercised in selecting a 
corset that most women expend in the purchase of a shoe 
or that many devote to the.choice of their gloves, there 
would be less complaint of the discomfort of stays. 

The man or woman who has before him or her the torture 
of breaking in a new pair of shoes does everything possible 
to minimize the discomfort of the process. So far from be 
ing contented with the first pair of the size required, shoe 
after shoe is tried on in the endeavor to secure a pair that 
will be an exact fit for that particular foot. One shoe is a 





little narrow, another is a trifle wide; that compresses the | 


heel too much, this is too low in the instep. It is the study 
of the clerk to find a shoe made on a last that most nearly 
conforms to the shape of the customer's foot. Not until 
that shoe is found is buyer or seller satisfied. 

Look at the society woman when she goes to be fitted with 
—_ Does she buy them by the number over a counter? 
Not she! She bas her own particular saleswoman in the 
glove-shop to which she gives her custom, and there she is 
often fitted to many pairs before she finds one that agrees 
with the length of her fingers, the curve of her hand, the 
play of her wrist. There are not graded widths and lengths 
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here as there are among shoes, but the fitter has acquired a 
familiarity with her work that enables her to judge by touch 
and glance whether the glove will suit the wearer. If she 
knows her work, she insists that the glove shall fit as 
though moulded to the hand, and at the same time be com- 
fortable, before she lets the purchaser take it out of the shop. 

Now observe the average woman when she goes to buy a 
corset. She seeks the corset counter of a big dry 
shop, or one of the establishments which make a specialty 
of corsets and ladies’ underwear. She gives her waist meas- 
ure to the clerk. Perhaps she may add, ‘‘I wish a high- 
bust corset,” or “‘I prefer a low-cut corset,” as the case may 
be. The designated number is picked out, the woman pays 
her bill and gives her address, and the transaction is conclud- 
ed. She bestows half an hour upon the fitting of her shoes, 
and twenty minutes upon the choice of her gloves; but she 
can select her corset, pay for it, get her change, and be in 
the street again within five minutes of the time she entered 
the shop 

Not so do our French cousins—whose figures, grace, and 
perfectly fitting gowns are a proverb among the women of all 
nat hoose their corsets. They go to a fitter whose 
educated eye can tell at a glance the style of stay that is 
best adapted to each form. The buyer tries on one pair 
after another until she finds one that outlines the natural 
lines of her body by conforming to them. It does not draw 
in and bind where it ought to yield space, nor round 
out where it ought to confine. The phrase “It fits like a 
glove” ceases to be a figure of speech when applied to a 
corset of this style. 

It is precisely from this devotion to detail that the French 
owe the pre-eminence they have until recently held as cor- 
set-makets. They study their subjects. They recognize 
the fact that there are as many varieties of forms of 
woman's body as there are of her hand or her foot, and, ap- 
preciating this, they give the individual what her especial 
case requires. And applying to the corset another principle 
that obtains with shoes and gloves—namely, that the better 
it fits the longer it will wear—they offer their custom- 
ers a corset that will retain its shape as long as it lasts, and 
that will outwear three corsets made in the ordinary fashion. 

For years American corset-makers strove to compete with 
French corset-makers in the perfection of their fit and the 
wearing qualities of their wares. They worked conscien- 
tiously. They used the best material. They took ay | this 
feature and added that, but with all their efforts they failed 
to reach the standard set by the French corset. omen 
who went to Europe bought their corsets in Paris; those 
who stayed at home and yet desired the perfection of fi 
given by a Parisian corset, went to the French corset-makers 
who had established themselves in the large cities, and paid 
from twelve to twenty dollars for a corset made to order. 
They excused themselves by the plea that not only did they 
feel more comfortable in such corsets, not only did their 
gowns fit better, but, with the ingenious method of argu- 
ment by which a clever woman can always prove her point, 
they averred that a French corset actually cost less in the 
end, because it outwore the ready-made articles. And in 
this case, at least, the woman was in the right of it. 

At length, however, a ——- man, who had for years 
made corset-making his study, had an inspiration. The 
American corset always been fitted upon a lay-figure— 
a wooden woman whose curves did not yield, whose outlines 
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were inflexible. What would be the result if the corset were 
fitted upon a living model? 

The idea was carried out almost as soon as it came. Select 
ing from his force of working-girls a number of ee fig- 
ures, he had them fitted with the corsets he had been ing. 

The result was astounding. The corset that fitted the lay- 
fi without crease or wrinkle showed all its imperfections 
when the living model putiton. It bulged out in one place, 
it drew in in another; it was too loose here, Raigad 
there. a oe secret was discovered! The corset that 
was to fit -and-blood women must be fitted on flesh-and- 
blood women. Now the course was clear. The discovery 
revolutionized the entire process of corset-making. After 
this corsets would be made to suit any figure, as gloves and 
shoes fit any hand or foot. Every style of corset was thus 
tested, and there was not one that did not have to be altered. 
Moreover, new corsets were made to suit figures whose needs 
had never been recognized by the manufacturers. 

I talked it all over with Dr. Warner as we sat in bis pleas- 
ant office in his big factory, where corsets by the hundred 
dozen are turned out every day. 

‘* They tell me a doctor should not make corsets,” he said. 
‘* But I tell them a doctor is the very one who ought to make 
them. He understands enough of y siology and anatomy 
to guard against the dan; of ill-fitting stays.” 

e went over the big factory together, and I had shown to 
me the reason why French corsets can be made by Ameri- 
cans at a price to put them within the reach of the woman of 
small purse. Yankee ingenuity is to be thanked for this 
happy result. Here is a sewing-machine that runs twelve 
needles worked by a single girl. It does, in a given time, 
the work it once took six girls as long to do. Yet no one 
suffers by it, for the hands are paid by the piece, and the in- 
creased power of the machine means an increased amount 
of work. There are many machines that run four needles 
apiece. The eyelets that the French workman puts in pain- 
fully one at a time by hand are inserted by a machine which 
egg all the holes and inserts all the eyelets at a single 

low. The automatic action of the machinery insures the 
absolute accuracy that is indispensable to a perfect fit, and 
instead of whalebone or horn, the corsets are stiffened with 
coraline, which is unbreakable. 

For the shaping of a corset the same plan is pursued that 
a modiste follows in fashioning the waist of a gown. The 








material is cut and fitted to the form, then stitched, and af- 
ter that boned and finished. Never a corset goes out of the 
establishment of which the mode] has not been shaped upon 
a living form. This fitting to the model was one of the most 
interesting of the many interesting things I saw. Afier the 
round of the immense factory, I went across to the Seaside In- 
stitute, the fine building fitted with library, reading, reception, 
sewing, and bath rooms and lecture-hall, which Dr. Warner's 
generosity has given to his girls. He would not go with me. 

**I have never been to see the fitting,” he said. ‘‘ My de- 
signer is the only man admitted.” 

he exhibition began by the entrance of a girl in the long 
black satine garment, made high in the neck, long in the 
sleeves, and touching the ground, that is always worn by the 
médels during the fitting. The handsome bonus given to 
them every time this takes place makes them eager for the 
experience, This first girl was tall, of long waist and full 
form, and she wore a corset that was especially adapied to 
these peculiarities. 

Her successor was a short, plump girl, but the long waist 
that is the desideratum of all women nowadays was accom- 
plished in her case by a difference of cut. 

The minute —- of all the different figures I saw 
fitted, and perfectly fitted, might not be as interesting to the 
readers of the Bazar as the exhibition was to me. But it 
all confirmed the declaration of the maker of these corsets that 
they fit any figure. There was a corset adapted to the slender 
girl of undeveloped form, another to the woman who pos- 
sesses what is euphemistically termed ‘‘a fine figure” (which 
generally meaus one verging on redundancy); there was the 
corset suitable for the woman who bends over her desk or 
sewing,and who needssup for bust and diaphragm ; there 
was the short corset especially fitted for the athletic maiden, 
who takes long tramps, rows, plays bowls and tennis, and 
rides horseback. 

The merit of these goods lies in their cut and their material. 
The cheap corsets are as fine in cut as the most expensive 
ones, the only difference being in the fabric of which they 
are made—a stouter, heavier being used for the less 
costly goods. The makers avoid the meretricious adornment 
of cheap lace and silk floss. They can afford to dispense 
with gewgaws, knowing as they do that the quality of their 
product is beyond reproach. ey have met and conquered 
the Frenchman on his own ground. 

CuRIsTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 





